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An Angel’s Portion. 
By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘What gives this story its strong charm isa faculty which it has in common with some others among its 
writer's prior works, the faculty of doing well what the lady novelists so often do ill—namely, showing the 
development of a young woman’s affections to real constancy from what might seem coquetry, but is only female 
cussedness. ,.. The book has many admirable characters, 1t should enhance its author’s reputation, and 
deserves to be widely read.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘ There is much skillin the portraiture of the impulsive Rosalind. . . . Much fresh and good writing.’—To-pay. 

** An Angel’s Portion” is very much above the ordinary, both in characterisation and in plot. There are 
some delightful glimpses and contrasts of London and country life. Rosalind is an admirable creation, and 
Outhbert 8 brilliant study.”—DAILY MAIL. 

‘It is interesting to the last, long afterall the earlier complications have vanished,so that it owes its interest 
not to these, but to the highly emotional conduct of the heroine. . . . It is an odd story, skilfully told.’,—T1mks, 

*The perfect charity and tenderness of Mr. Algernon Gissing’s novel “An Angel's Portion” are more 
uncommon than its pure style and unforced power. Yet these entitle it to rank as literature. A sincere 
study of the awakening of love in a high strung girl, it is a notable contribution to fictional psychology... . 
Not only this, but it is a good, vitally interesting story, which insists on being read through, and read carefully, 
Strong workmanship and feeling make the romantic plot convincing, and give the breath of life to its major 
characters.’—PaiL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘A good story. The characterisation is excellent, the dialogue is spirited, and the writing is above the 
average of latter-day fiction. GLASGOW HERALD. 

*A wholesome novel of English rural life. Mr. Gissing’s delineation of types is clear-cut, and he has the art 
cf mingling incident with atmosphere. . . . Excellent craftsmanship throughout.’— OUTLOOK. 

** An Angel’s Portion” opens admirably and promises much. ... A good and workmanlike tale.’—MoRNING 
LEADER. ‘ A striking story told in the pleasant style of this versatile author.’— DELINEATOR, 

* Interesting to the last. There are delightful glimpses and contrasts of London and country life in its 
pages. Rosamund is an admirable creation, and Cuthbert is a brilliant study....*% An Angel’s Portion” 
possesses much charm... . It is worthy of praise and interest. ... When the book is closed it will not be 
readily forgotten.’—HEREFORD TIMES. 

** An Angel's Portion ” should be a favourite with the public whom Mr. Gissing delighted by his “ Knitters 
in the Sun,” his “ A Secret of the North Sea.”” He makes his characters live, and his readers feel with them in 
their tribulations and joys. Andthrovgh all there breathes the deep love of Nature. “An Angel’s Portion” 
should not be neglected by the judicious ’"—PUBLISHERS’ OIRCULAR, 


A Lady of Misrule. 


By HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Precious Scamp’ &o. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘Mr. Oresswell brings both a certain refinement and a good deal of literary skill to his task.,—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. ‘A well-written book... . It is a curious story, full of incident.’-—LiverPoon Post, 

Mr. Cresswell has written an interesting book. ... He has handled a difficult theme with restraint and 
care.... “A Lady of Misrule” will prove a success.’,—CouRT JOURNAL. 

*The construction and telling of the story are admirable, and the thought and style much above the 
average. The heroine is a finely-drawn character.—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘Mr. Oresswell shows a knowledge of character, and his moral apparently is that real nobility of soul may be 
found occasionally even in the most unlikely surroundings.,—MoORNING LEADER. 

‘This most readable novel.’— PERTHSHIRE OONSTITUTIONAL. 

‘The story is well and clearly told, and a somewhat intricate plot skilfully worked out. Mr, Cresswell is 
always equal to his most difficult situations, and the interest is well sustained throughout.’—Scorsman. 

‘We are indebted to Mr. Cresswell for the novelty, in English fiction, of his theme. .. . It is but due to him 
to say that he has treated it with very great sympathy and tenderness, ... The thing goes to the heart.’— 
LITERARY WORLD. 

‘A story as romantic as it is pitiful’ —ILLUSTRATED LONDON NrEws, 

‘In plot, construction, and dialogue “A Lady of Misrule” is an excellent work, and many memories of 
Dandet and Ouida arise during its perusal. . . . It isa distinctly clever novel..—BIRMINGHAM Post, 

‘Mr. Cresswell writes with ease and a certain French terseness.’—BOOKMAN, 

‘One of the best recent novels. ... The characters are pleasing and the style is very readable ’—QUEEN. 

‘There can be no denying that Mr. Cresswell has the rare gift of story-telling. There is a distinction in his 
style which captivates the reader.’— YORKSHIRE DAILY Post. 

* The author of “ A Lady of Misrule” writes well. Moreover, he is a coiner of clever phrases, and no base coin 
either.’— REFEREE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE GHETTO PEDAGOGUE. 


By ENnocu SCRIBE. 


E is a mild-tempered gentleman of studious looks, and is still 
too young to be called middle-aged. He wears a suit of 
conventional cut, with a morning coat and a bowler, except on the 
Sabbath, when he sports the orthodox frock-coat and silk hat ; but 
his Russian origin is not disguised by this assumption of an English- 
man’s dress. His slight black beard is untrimmed ; his necktie is 
awry ; and the bottom button of his waistcoat has never yet been 
introduced to its hole, not because of his girth, for that is slim, but 
owing to an habitual indifference to smartness of attire bred of a 
philosophic mood. He is generally wrapt in thought and walks 
with a measured gait, his gaze directed to a point above the distant 
horizon ; a heavenly outlook that often imperils his personal safety, 
for the stumbling-blocks at his feet remain unseen until they are 
felt. The usual object of his cogitations is the precise English 
rendering of a Hebrew word or phrase, met in the course of his 
daily lessons, and his features present a most pathetic spectacle until 
he has arrived at a satisfactory solution of his philological puzzle. 
The only other matter that can equally plunge his mind into the 
depths of perplexity, is the anxiety lest some lucrative pupil should 
leave his humble seminary, or lest some hesitating patron should 
finally resolve to entrust his offspring to a rival tutor. 

Mendel Hirsch is one of the intellectual luminaries of his 
district, and is always sure of being “ called up” to the reading of 
the law on the Sabbath, when the warden, aided by his trusty scout, 
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the beadle, cannot espy anybody else in the Synagogue likely to 
respond with a rich votive offering. ‘“ If we cannot have ge/# (money) 
let us at least have Torah (learning),” soliloquises the disposer of 
ceremonial privileges, and he whispers to the ‘‘ master of cantil- 
lation ”—“ Mendelé the Melammed.” 

“‘ Arise, Reb Mendel ben Ezra !” cries the cantillator, and then 
Torah meets Torah. 

Mendel feels that he is the cynosure of all eyes, and that his 
deportment before the sacred scroll will affect his earthly fortune. 
Gathering a handful of his silken ¢a/s (praying shawl) he touches 
the first word of the section allotted to him and transfers the hallowed 
square inch to his lips. Then, fervently gripping the handles of the 
scroll, he recites the blessing with clear and careful enunciation and 
with strict conformity to the laws of mile/and mi/ra. This adherence 
to the principles of accentuation he deenis a distinction, which 
ennobles him above all the other members of the community that 
have an official connection with the Hebrew language, such as the 
pastor, the precentor, and especially the snuffy, grey-bearded Redde, 
who is ignorant of English and teaches entirely by means of Yiddish. 
Moreover, these individuals, when uttering the benediction, close 
their eyes and shake and sway their bodies vehemently, while he 
shows his intellectual superiority by remaining rigid during the 
ceremony. Before leaving the reading-desk Mendel shakes hands 
with the warden and exchanges compliments with him, and then, 
descending from the dais, he walks round to the pew of dignity, to 
pay a similar tribute to other officers of the Synagogue. He will 
tell you that he is an unrelenting foe to all convention, but the 
omission of a handshake may cost him five shillings a week (his 
fee for tuition at the treasurer’s house), and with all his loyalty to 
principle, he prefers to sacrifice its interests rather than his own 
capital. In this world, he argues, the maintenance of an ideal is 
possible only for the millionaire and the hermit. But he is merely 
a humble creature who has to earn his living, and he must therefore 
regard the practical affairs of life from the same material standpoint 
as his less philosophic brethren. 

He objects to being called “ Mendelé the Melammed.” In the 
first place, Mendelé bespeaks a patronising familiarity, which he 
indignantly scorns. And, secondly, the designation Melammed 
places him in the same category as the narrow-minded, grizzled 
pietist who has only Yiddish for his medium of instruction, and 
who, in his opinion, is radically opposed to the spirit of the age. 
He calls himself a teacher, pure and simple, who has a scientific 
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grasp of the Hebrew language and imparts a knowledge of it to the 
young idea in Anglo-Jewry by the sole practicable channel—the 
vernacular. The Rebbe, he complains, even brings his profession 
into disrepute, for his English coreligionists do not discriminate 
between the two classes and lump them both together in their 
comprehensive indictment, that they foster ignorance and super- 
stition by translating an unknown language into an unintelligible 
jargon. Mendel, in the depth of his heart, does not agree that 
Viddish is a jargon, for he knows its historic origins and has a deep 
affection for its literature, and the poets and novelists who delighted 
his youth have a perennial charm for him even in his manhood. 
‘Gordon, Abramowitsch, Perez, Linetzki!” he exclaims, his eyes 
gleaming with enthusiasm; “yes, they are men of enlightenment, 
and their works are in literary Yiddish. But the gibberish of the 
Rebbe—is that also of some value? Besides, even if it were not so 
coarse and debased, what then? We are in England now and have 
to teach the boys in a language that they can understand.” 

There was a time when Mendel was unable to express himself so 
clearly, and when, indeed, he would not venture to utter a single 
word in English, lest his mispronunciation should make him a 
mockery unto his hearers. That was when he first arrived in this 
country, twelve years ago. Since then he has made amends for his 
early reticence, for he has acquired considerable ease in speaking 
and possesses a rich and varied vocabulary. Indeed, it must be 
confessed, although his pride may thus be hurt, that he loves to hear 
himself speak, and he is wont to expatiate on any subject that may 
be broached with the most exhaustive thoroughness. A conversation 
with him generally lapses, after the first ten minutes, into a monologue 
which he can maintain with unflagging energy for a full hour, 
stopping only for a nod of assent or a monosyllabic query or to light 
a fresh cigarette, when he rushes on again with renewed impetus 
along his argumentative track. In sooth, he has much to say, for 
his reading has been wide, ranging from the Talmud and its 
innumerable offshoots and general Jewish literature to the great 
writers of Russia, France, and Germany. The exact extent and 
depth of his knowledge will always remain a mystery, even to the 
Savant, who is one of the few whom Mendel avoids; but he never 
fails to impress by his readiness to criticise any work of European 
importance, whether in the realm of history, philosophy, theology, or 
belles-lettres, especially if it has the slightest bearing on what present- 
day publicists style the Jewish Question. To this problem he has 
devoted years of study, and, as he is a native of the land which 
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gave birth to it, he considers himself capable of taking a wide and 
philosophic view of the question, and delivering a profound and 
perfect solution. 

When Mendel first began to teach, he had perforce to use 
Yiddish, but he at once applied himself assiduously to gain a work. 
ing knowledge of English, which he had already studied at home 
grammatically in a Russian manual. He proceeded to learn the 
translation of the Hebrew Bible from a second-hand copy of the 
authorised version, which he made his pocket companion and 
devoured at every meal. He found the enterprise rather wearisome 
at first; but there are limits to the Biblical vocabulary, and before 
long he was able to translate the original text with a close approxima- 
tion to the English rendering. So long as he suffered from linguistic 
limitations he thrived in his calling, for his ignorance of the ver- 
nacular, which the fanatics among his brethren stigmatised as goyish 
or heathenish, was a guarantee of unimpeachable piety. But as 
soon as he announced that he intended teaching in English, his 
fortunes were shorn of their aureate glory. His private academy, 
which had hitherto been as a garden for the cultivation of righteous 
doctrine, was suddenly transformed into a hotbed of heresy in the 
minds of his patrons, and many of them resolved to remove their 
budding scions ere they were blighted by the air of corruption. In 
vain did Mendel remonstrate and point out the futility of teaching 
the children in a language in which they did not think, if they thought 
at all, and which they would have no occasion to use in after-life. 
The fathers were obdurate. ‘“ No!” they declared, “thou wilt not 
seduce our boys from the path of faith. Ach, how can one give to 
understand the Torah in goyish?” They laughed him away. 

Mendel saw the benches in his school grow barer each week. 
His pocket gradually became lighter and almost threatened to 
become vacant ; but he had only his own mouth to provide for in 
those days, and the consciousness of a just cause softens and 
sweetens the hardest crust. But he did not rest content with the 
consolation of philosophy. He tapped a higher stratum of society, 
and found precious ore in thick layers. He interviewed half-a-dozen 
pillars of the Synagogue, men who prided themselves on their English 
speeches at committee meetings, and who were blessed with sons, 
with the result that his benches were filled once more, and his 
school-room again resounded with juvenile clamour. The first few 
weeks of instruction in the new medium were rather distressing, as 
his errors of pronunciation tickled his disciples, and the lesson was 
often interrupted until the misunderstanding was cleared up. But 
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the pupils soon became familiar with their master’s accent, and 
Mendel, observing with joyous heart that they were quick to catch 
his meaning, felt that his conquest of the English language was almost 
complete. Henceforth he avoided speaking the Jewish-German 
dialect except with his landlady, who averred that her dishes by any 
other name than their original Yiddish would not taste as sweet. He 
repudiated the designation of Melammed, with its suggestion of 
obsolete method, musty piety, craven cringing, intellectual darkness, 
and numberless other evils, and he winced whenever that title was 
bestowed upon him. Just as bitterly was he opposed to calling his 
school a Cheder, with all the hideous associations of the hallowed 
hovel where he had received his own early education in a Russian 
townlet, grime and mildew, stuffiness and gloom, and the space as 
cramped as the ideas that filled it. He desired to be known in future 
as Mr. Mendel Hirsch, teacher of Hebrew, and he had cards printed 
to that effect. He had shed his Ghetto skin, so he declared. 

The curriculum of Mr. Hirsch’s academy is comprehensive and 
graduated, mounting by various stages from the alphabet to the 
Mishna. At first he took the beginners’ class himself, but when 
the seekers of learning increased he engaged a youth of studious 
proclivities to relieve him of this task and initiate innocent infants 
of five into the mysteries of Hebrew reading. For the Jewish child 
is introduced to the historic language of his people at the same age 
when he is first taken to an elementary school, with the result that 
his wits, applied simultaneously to the acquisition of two alphabetic 
systems, are prematurely sharpened. Mendel himself—for we must 
ever return to our first love even in names—personally conducts the 
rest of the course. As soon as a child can read faultlessly, a con- 
summation that is quickened by incidental practice in praying three 
times a day, he is taught the opening chapters of Genesis, and his 
mind makes fitful gropings after the beginning of all things. The 
translation of the Pentateuch portion by portion, according to the 
ritual division of the synagogue, is slowly proceeded with and 
attended by constant revision, and when the moment is considered 
ripe the budding scholar is introduced to the charmed circle of 
Rashi. This is a promotion which he eagerly looks forward to, for 
to read the curious rabbinical script of the medizval commentator 
betokens a superiority, on the strength of which he can lord it over 
his less advanced fellow-pupils. Besides, his father will never rest 
content until he has reached that intellectual summit, as in his 
opinion Chumesh (Pentateuch) without Rashi is as tasteless as meat 
without salt. Indeed, that fond parent attaches the value of an 
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inspired utterance to the writings of the eleventh-century Rabbi of 
Troyes, Solomon ben Isaac, an assessment that impels the reflection 
that, like gold and silver and other precious things, the law, too, must 
be weighed by a Troy standard. Progress in this branch of education 
is rather slow, as the script is void of vowels, but though pointless, 
the commentary is full of wisdom, and on the Sabbath the father 
examines how much of this the young hopeful has assimilated. 
Mendel’s mind is of a grammatical cast, and he loves to plant 
Hebrew roots in the tender noddles of his scholars. This is another 
respect in which he shows his pre-eminence, for the notions of the 
average Rebbe about the seven conjugations are as dim as those of 
the savage about the Seven Wise Men. When the pupil has 
traversed the five books of Moses, he crosses the Jordan with 
Joshua and enters the Promised Land of the books of the Prophets. 
His journey through this region is smooth and pleasant, as long 
as it is peopled with kings and battles and enlivened by romantic 
adventures ; but when once the cataracts of Isaiah’s eloquence are 
reached, his heart grows heavy and his way becomes slow and 
laborious. Once a week, however, he can give vent to more joyous 
feelings and sing like a lark, when he takes his turn with the rest of 
the boys in cantillating the Sedva or the current portion of the 
Pentateuch, trying to outvie them in lustiness of utterance and 
elaborateness of musical flourish. And then follows the specified 
section from the Prophets, sung to a slower and sweeter and 
quainter air, redolent of Oriental climes, with more trills and 
quavers and bursts of crescendo and alternate snatches of pianissimo 
and fortissimo, in which Mendel’s voice, too, is fain to mingle and 
swell the sacred melody. These harmonious concents, blithely 
proclaiming the cheerful aspect of religion, are varied, however, by 
periodical lessons that reveal its graver side, when Mendel dis- 
tributes copies of an abridged version of the Shulchan Aruch, a 
sixteenth-century compendium of ritual law and custom appertaining 
to daily life, and shows his pupils the way in which they should go. 
Mendel himself does not rigidly conform to the precepts of this 
authority, and he foresees that the innocent souls before him will be 
still more lax in the days to come.’ But the parents insist that the 
subject should be taught, and he teaches it, salving his conscience 
with the thought that no expression of personal opinion is necessary 
or ever called for, as the medizval manual raises no doubts and 
bases its prescriptions on the assumed acceptance of universal Jewry. 
It is only the highest class who are thus favoured with an insight 
into this wondrous multiplicity of religious laws, which attend the 
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Jew like a faithful guard from the moment he opens his eyes in the 
morning till the moment he closes them again in sleep at night, 
following him diligently throughout the day, and day after day, from 
prayer to meal and meal to work, and then to prayer and meal and 
work again, in a constant cycle, varying in their function as the 
Sabbath approaches, with its serene and tranquil blessing of repose, 
or when fast or feast demands a more exacting or more exalting 
obligation ; accompanying him through joy and sorrow, in throng and 
solitude, home and Synagogue, and never leaving him until his 
Maker proclaims his release and summons him hence. Some of the 
boys have a practical interest in this lesson, for they will soon be 
completing their thirteenth year, when they graduate in life as Bar- 
Mitzvah (Son of the Commandment) and are henceforth entitled to 
be punished for their own sins, to the relief of their care-laden 
fathers. For a month before that eventful day they must don 
phylacteries at their morning prayers, and continue to do so ever 
after, and the digest gives a complete set of detailed instructions, 
how to bind them on arm and head, what to do should the sacred 
case move or the leather straps burst, how to place them in their 
bag when done with, and numberless other directions. In this same 
class, too, Hebrew writing is taught, both the square and cursive 
styles, and exercises are done in elementary composition. Although 
many of Mendel’s boys are sharp and studious, and generally remain 
with him until they are about fourteen, very few of them attain the 
ultimate goal of his curriculum and enter the portals of the Mishna. 
But if he has even one pupil with whom he can read the first chapter 
of the first tractate of the first order of that stupendous and multi- 
farious code, he is content. 

Mendel’s school consists of a large and airy room, furnished with 
several desks and benches, a blackboard and easel, and a tier of 
shelves laden with well-worn books of various descriptions. Above 
the mantelpiece hangs a card of monumental proportions, displaying 
in bold square letters the names of the singing accents with their 
signs, and on the walls there are reading cards for beginners and a 
tablet simplifying the vowel-system, to all of which Mendel points 
with pride as his own handiwork. There are also some faded prints 
of departed scholars in Israel, who seem to look down upon the 
scene from their mural height with profound approval. Mendel’s 
own desk, in which he keeps his register, chalk, and other odds and 
ends, besides the indispensable ferule, is a simple affair with a sloping 
top; it is unaccompanied by any chair, for he always stands when 
teaching. He also uses the adjoining apartment, his sitting-room, 
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for the advanced class, which is rather small, as he is more at ease 
here, and a change of atmosphere after a few hours in the hot school- 
room with its flaming gases is a welcome boon. 

The first scholars to arrive are chubby mites of five summers, 
who run home from the elementary school for a hurried tea, and 
then cheerfully wend their way to their Hebrew lesson, like miniature 
students travelling from one place of learning to another. The others 
begin to assemble shortly after in groups of two and three, and by 
six o’clock the house of Mendel Hirsch is like a hive humming with 
a swarm of voices, giving forth snatches of sacred lore to the unwitting 
passer-by in the street. Not until the hour of eight has struck, and 
often not till later, is there any sign of the diminution of this studious 
hubbub, and when it has finally ceased Mendel has to betake himself 
to certain well-to-do families to give instruction in more costly doses 
to less earnest pupils. 

Mendel, as may have been guessed, though no allusion has been 
made to the fact, is married, and he has three children. He had no 
yearning for the connubial state, but it was thrust upon him by the 
machinations of a matrimonial agent in league with his cantankerous 
landlady, who had no sympathy with his edifying vocation and 
objected to the shrieking—as she called it—of his Cheder of rascals. 
Her own four scapegraces—diamonds of children, in her estimation 
—he received at half-price, a reduction which weighed with her for 
some time before she at last agreed with her conscience to let her 
lodger depart. Besides, a bachelor in the Ghetto is an object of 
scorn and ridicule and light esteem, and though Mendel was utterly 
indifferent to that opinion and regarded himself as intellectually 
emancipated, yet he was dependent on the goodwill of his brethren, 
which could not always be retained if he continued mateless. So 
he married a maiden of honourable pedigree, the granddaughter 
of a famous Rabbi in Western Russia and author of many com- 
mentaries, who brought him a stock of homely virtues and counsel 
with her modest dowry, and he has never repented the step. Their 
courting, for want of time and space (for Mendel was busy in the 
evening, and no convenient drawing-room lay at their disposal), was 
postponed until after their marriage, and then the bridegroom taught 
his beloved bride the elements of English grammar, with the ever 
active verb Zo dove. 

Mendel has a great deal of leisure during the day, which he 
often employs in literary efforts. These are of a very humble nature, 
and are not directed to the acquisition of renown. He is an ex- 
ceedingly painstaking writer, and his first great production, a speech 
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to be delivered by a favourite pupil on his Bar-Mitsvah, occupied 
him several weeks, and was then submitted to a friend with a college 
training to be corrected and given a final polish. Since then he 
has made considerable improvement, as he practises assiduously, 
modelling his style on that of Macaulay, whose essays are one of 
his chiefest delights. The discerning critic may perhaps trace the 
influence of the distinguished historian in some of Mendel’s recent 
epistles to the Jewish press on the neglect of religious education in 
Anglo-Jewry. By far his most important achievement is a lecture 
on “The Scientific Study of Hebrew among the Jews,” which he 
delivered before a local society of young men who met for the study 
of Jewish history and literature. The Rev. Leon Sapperstone, B.A., 
who occupied the chair, eulogised the address as a masterpiece of 
erudition, and a report of the proceedings, which duly appeared in 
the following number of the “ Jewish Record,” forms one of Men- 
del’s most treasured possessions. Mendel is also a fluent versifier 
in Hebrew, and was one of the contributors to the late lamented 
“Hashofar.” Of his remarkable impromptu powers in Hebrew 
oratory it would be impossible to give an adequate conception, for 
they baffle description. He has held vast audiences spell-bound by 
the wondrous rapidity of his eloquence and his learned allusions, 
and the ease with which he renders any modern notion in the 
language of the prophets can hardly be surpassed even by the 
Savant. 

Mendel is of a sociable and affable disposition, and is a welcome 
guest at every house ; though, since his marriage, his visits to others 
have become rather few, and are generally made in the interests of 
his profession. He is much sought after at Bar-Mitsvah breakfast- 
parties, where his speeches are listened to with rapt attention and 
greeted at their close with deafening applause. Over his popularity 
there used to hover a dark cloud of suspicion that his orthodoxy was 
not altogether unblemished, by reason of his rare appearances in 
the Synagogue and his fondness for philosophical discussion. That 
cloud has happily now been dispelled, as the causes for its gathering 
have almost ceased. Mendel still loves, and will always love, to 
indulge in metaphysical speculation, but he now confines his heretical 
discourse to the privacy of his hearth. On a Friday night, when the 
younger members of the family have gone to bed, he will entertain 
you with many an interesting theory concerning the world and man, 
and many an entrancing conversation on the persecutions of his 
people and the ultimate destinies of Israel, so that time will seem 
to fly and you feel in the presence of a modern magician. 
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His library is not extensive, but it gives sufficient indication of 
his studious tastes and of his breadth of mind. A medizval ethical 
treatise is a neighbour of Stuart Mill’s “ Logic,” Shakespeare’s works 
are supported by the “Shulchan Aruch,” Maimonides’ “Guide to 
the Perplexed” rubs covers with a volume on the Higher Criticism, 
and Darwin and Draper keep company with a Hebrew translation 
of Graetz’s ‘History of the Jews” and Abramowitsch’s historical 
poem of “Judel” in Yiddish. Then there are grammars and dic- 
tionaries galore, jostling against Heine and Voltaire, and near by 
are a mouldy volume of sermons, Whiston’s “ Josephus,” and half-a- 
dozen back numbers of the “ Fortnightly Review.” These books 
do not lie idle on their shelves, but are in constant use, for Mendel 
is an avid reader; and as you survey their character and contem- 
plate the man himself, you muse and reflect that his talents soar 
above the level of his vocation, and that, like an embodiment of his 
people’s fate, his restless soul beats against its cramping cage, and 
would hence and away to some halcyon realm of eternal bliss. 
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A REMARKABLE LITERARY 
DECEPTION. 


HILE engaged some time since in turning over the contents 
of a chest of old family books which had lain untouched 
in an ancient Rutlandshire country house for two generations, the 
writer came upon a stout old tome whose title-page had a sufficiently 
fascinating look to induce him to set the discovery on one side for 
later inspection. “ Interesting Letters of Pope Clement XIV. (Gan- 
ganelli) ” ran the inscription, over a medallion portrait of the Pontiff 
and the date 1777. The familiar letters of a Pope to his private 
friends are a kind of reading that is not often to be met with, and 
the writer felt that all the dusty toils of overhauling the chest had 
been well repaid by the gain of such a curiosity. The letters were 
found to number over two hundred, and the first cursory examination 
of them was enough to show that they were compositions of genuine 
literary charm and interest, and not merely the dry professional com- 
munications of a theologian. A fuller reading fulfilled all the 
anticipations of the love at first sight. The letters are addressed to 
all classes of people—from monks to society ladies and Protestant 
clergymen—and seem, in their liberality of sentiment, their cheerful- 
ness and vivacity of temperament, and their high tone of culture, to 
breathe the spirit rather of a scholarly and urbane English bishop of 
the period than of a Pontifex Maximus. Not having been aware 
that any collection of the letters of the greatest and most interesting 
of modern Popes was extant, the writer had immediate recourse to 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” with the object of learning, if possible, 
something about the estimation in which they had been held. The 
statement was there found—disappointingly brief, but sufficient to 
make the volume prized more highly—that ‘“‘ Ganganelli’s correspon- 
dence is much admired for its elegance and urbanity.” 

A preface to the volume by the editor, a certain M. Caraccioli, 
gives an account of the manner in which he acquired its contents, 
and a communication from Ganganelli himself, acknowledging their 
authenticity, but modestly declaring their unworthiness of the honour 
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of publication. M. Caraccioli also mentions that some people had 
questioned the genuineness of the volume ; though, he adds lightly, 
this was only natural, seeing that it was a posthumous work, and that 
“ prejudice, party spirit, or personal interest generally leads people to 
contradict and deny what they are ignorant of.” But this general 
statement, following as it does Clement’s letter, is such as to leave 
no impression on the mind of a reader that there is anything sus- 
picious about the book. If any suspicion had been aroused in the 
present writer, the statement in the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica” would 
certainly have removed it. For the brief space of a few weeks he 
cherished fondly the belief that he was the possessor of a genuine 
volume of Pontifical authorship, until one day, possessed by a great 
literary curiosity to know something about the M. Caraccioli to 
whom the world seemed to be indebted for the letters, after looking 
in vain through several English biographical works, he resorted to 
the great mid-nineteenth-century ‘“ Biographie Universelle” of Dr. 
Huefer. To his no small surprise and disappointment he found it 
there stated, under the head “ Caraccioli,” that the much-prized letters 
were the work of that writer himself. Further examination of French 
biographical dictionaries has proved since that the letters were never 
accepted by critics on the Contiment as genuine, and have always 
been regarded as the ingenious forgeries of their pretended editor. 
There has apparently never been any set exposure or plain circum- 
stantial proof of their spuriousness—at least, a wide examination of 
works of reference of all dates has discovered no allusion toany. In 
a notice of Caraccioli in the great “ Biographie Universelle ” of 1813 it 
is stated that, though Caraccioli protested to the last that he was 
only the translator of the letters from the Italian, they were universally 
regarded as spurious, and all other accounts of Caraccioli give the 
same testimony. No modern proof of their authenticity, on which 
the statement in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” might be supposed to 
have been based, seems ever to have been advanced ; and the writer 
in that work, having probably, like the present writer, discovered a 
copy of Caraccioli’s plausible productions, without having his sus- 
picions aroused by the preface, or his curiosity by the name of the 
supposed editor, may be enjoying imaginary literary communings 
with the mind of Clement to this day. 

A little critical study of the letters themselves by anyone who 
has had his suspicions aroused must dispose him, in the absence of 
the least proof of their genuineness, to accept the common view 
regarding them. Less than half of them are addressed to definite 
named individuals, the others being inscribed only with the initial 
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letters of the supposed recipients or with vague general addresses 
such as “To a Monk of the Franciscan Order” or “To an English 
Lord.” Further, it is noteworthy that as the dates of the letters 
come nearer to 1775, the year of their publication, when most of 
the persons addressed, if the letters had been genuine, would 
certainly have been living, the definite names almost entirely dis- 
appear in favour of the general descriptions. One naturally infers 
that the breaking-off of the correspondence with the people named 
was occasioned by their deaths, and a strong suspicion arises that none 
but people dead when the letters were published are addressed openly 
by name—which, of course, is what one would expect in case of a 
literary fraud. A search through the fifty volumes of the “ Biographie 
Universelle ”—the richest storehouse of obscure eighteenth-century 
biography—strikingly confirms this suspicion. Of the forty people 
addressed by name twelve were distinguished enough to have gained 
notice in that work. All these were, in fact, dead before the year 
of publication. Caraccioli in his preface alleges that he copied a 
large number of the letters—those addressed to two Italian prelates 
who were his friends—at Florence in the year 1762 from the originals 
shown him by the recipients themselves. It is this section of the 
correspondence, he tells us, that the Pope confessed to having written 
in a letter addressed to him personally. The letter is quoted as 
follows :— 


Sir,—The letters which have been communicated to you at 
Florence were written in haste, and by no means deserve the honour 
you are inclined to confer on them by a publication. I most 
earnestly beg of you therefore not to give them to the public. What 
I have written can have no other merit than candour and truth. I 
am not the less obliged to you, and shall always acknowledge the 
affection you have shown for me. I shall seek every opportunity of 
testifying my gratitude and proving to you with what esteem I 
declare myself 

Your sincere humble servant, 
L. CARDINAL GANGANELLI. 


In a supplement containing a number of Clement’s speeches 
made in secret consistories, which may or may not be genuine, there 
are a few letters to Louis XV. and the Princess Marie Louise of 
France. Louis, it is significant, died in 1775, and Marie Louise 
retired into the seclusion of a Carmelite nunnery several years before 
the appearance of the letters. Every circumstance, in fact, that can 
now be known regarding the appearance of the correspondence 
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seems so to fall in with the hypothesis that the compositions were 
the work of M. Caraccioli himself that conviction of their spuriousness 
follows almost inevitably. 

Louis Antoine Caraccioli was born at Parisin1721. He belonged 
to a noble family of Neapolitan origin, and enjoyed the title of 
Marquis. There is not the least @ sriori improbability, arising from 
the personality of the man himself, of his having been the author of 
the letters, for his character, the nature of his talents, and his career 
all point to the easy possibility of it. After receiving his first educa- 
tion at Mans he entered, in 1739, the Congregation of the Oratory, 
though not apparently with the object of taking orders. He seems 
to have had just such a restless, unfixed temperament as his more 
famous contemporary, Bernardin St. Pierre, whose early career—and, 
indeed, whole general character—his own resembles closely. On 
leaving the Oratory he travelled all over Western Europe, going first 
to Italy, where a lively disposition and brilliant conversational power 
gained him the acquaintance of Benedict XIV., Clement XIII., Cardi- 
nal Ganganelli (the future Pope), and a number of other Cardinals. 
Leaving Italy, he travelled into Germany and Poland, where, like St. 
Pierre, he became for a time settled, obtaining the tutorship of the 
children of Prince Rewski, general-in-chief of the army. At the 
same time he entered the Polish army himself, and through the 
Prince’s influence secured the commission of acolonel. His military 
career, however, like St. Pierre’s, was not of long duration. On the 
occurrence of the Polish Revolution in 1768 he lost his rank and 
his appointment, and returned to Paris with the object of living by 
literature. He very soon acquired literary reputation and success. 
His pen was extraordinarily prolific, producing work after work in 
rapid succession on almost every kind of subject—metaphysical 
treatises, biographies (long and short), /e¢tres récréatives, highly 
sentimental stories, and several volumes of ‘‘ Conversations avec soi- 
méme,” a kind of moral essays of similar general character to 
Johnson’s “ Rambler” and “Idler,” which proved astonishingly popu- 
lar. Over forty books have been enumerated of his authorship, includ- 
ing long “ Lives” of Joseph II. of Germany and of Pope Ganganelli. 
In his later years he suffered severely from the French Revolution, 
though fora time he enjoyed a pension from the Convention. He 
died in great poverty at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
leaving, it is said, only eighty francs behind him. 

The Life of Clement appeared in 1774, and the letters followed 
as a kind of supplement. While at the Court of Benedict XIV. 
and Clement XIII., and in frequent intercourse with Ganganelli, 
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Caraccioli must, of course, have become well acquainted with the 
future Pope’s character and private friendships. It has been generally 
asserted that he is very successful in making the letters agree with 
the Pope’s temperament and general sentiments. He seems, in 
fact, to have concentrated all his abilities on the work of making his 
fabrications plausible. His previous writings—composed, most of 
them, in the haste necessitated by poverty—had been very unequal, 
and none of them worthy of his real literary powers. All his best 
thought and feeling went to make the matter of his letters, and all 
his literary craftsmanship was exerted on their style. The result was 
that their superiority to everything else he had written was so 
marked that those who favoured their genuineness pointed triumph- 
antly to this fact as a strong argument towards that conclusion. 
Naturally several of the letters deal with the agitation for the aboli- 
tion of the Jesuits, the great action for the accomplishment of which 
the pontificate of Ganganelli will ever be chiefly famous. It was 
the common belief, at the time Caraccioli wrote, that Ganganelli was 
elected Pope only through his having entered into a private agree- 
ment to abolish the order with the Cardinals representing the 
Catholic sovereigns. Caraccioli, in conformity with this general 
persuasion of the Pope’s hostility to the Jesuits even before the 
official examination into the charges against them, takes care to 
represent him as favouring the demands of the Catholic sovereigns 
during his cardinalate, and even then advocating the sacrifice of the 
society for the sake of expediency and the peace of the Church. No 
doubt the letters did a great deal to strengthen this popular belief, 
which seems to rest on no evidence whatever, though it has been 
encouraged by the Jesuits themselves. 

But while there is no doubt that Pope Clement was a man of 
exceptional liberality and modernness of spirit for a Roman Cardinal 
who had been most of his life a monk, one cannot help doubting 
whether Caraccioli, in his efforts to produce a literary work of far 
higher distinction than any of his own acknowledged writings, has 
not made the tone of urbanity, liberality, and culture a little too 
pronounced in his fabrications. And the feeling becomes only 
stronger after reading such an undoubted Clementine work as the 
Bull for the Jubilee of 1770. He represents Clement as being a 
scorner of the scholastic theology, a man who regards Protestants 
with the same brotherly feeling and warm esteem that a Broad 
English Churchman might feel towards a Lutheran or Congrega- 
tionalist—and, in short, as a type of divine for examples of which one 
would go to the cultured circles of eighteenth-century Paris rather 
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than to Rome. It is hard to think that Ganganelli, educated in a 
monastery and surrounded all his life by monks and ecclesiastics, 
was imbued with quite so much of the spirit of the Abbés of the 
Parisian salons. But though this fine tone of culture possibly 
lessens the merit of the letters as fabrications, it makes them a real 
and valuable contribution to literature. In fact, few collections of 
letters, genuine or apocryphal, make pleasanter reading, easy and 
graceful as they are in style ; natural, vivacious, and unfailingly good- 
humoured in sentiment ; and everywhere expressing a fine taste in 
literature, “une philosophie douce et une morale tolérante.” Those 
that deal with religion breathe the spirit of the refined and enlightened 
piety of a Fénelon, and are quite without any unpleasant traces of 
cant such as one would find in the work of a vulgar and purely 
mercenary-minded concoctor of a distinguished churchman’s letters, 
or any kind of harshness, superstition, or fanaticism. The following 
example will give an indication of the general character of the cor- 
respondence :— 


To the Prelate Cerati. 


My Lorp,—I have just now been to see your good old friend 
M. Bottari, and found him, as usual, immersed in the deepest and 
most interesting studies. He passed from that to a picturesque 
conversation which delighted me excessively ; for he does not speak, 
but paints. He is sententious and figurative, and never fails perfectly 
to characterise the books and people he describes. We had a good 
deal of discourse about the Roman antiquities and the variety of our 
libraries, which, though not all of equal excellence, form an admirable 
collection. Two well-informed Englishmen shared in our conversa- 
tion, and spoke so as to demand attention. They are a people who 
travel to advantage, profiting by whatever they see. They are said 
to take the substance of things, while the French are content with 
the surface. But I leave you to decide whether, for commerce with 
mankind, it is better to be superficial and agreeable, or profound and 
gloomy. Cardinal Bentivoglio said that “we should see an English- 
man when we want to think, and a Frenchman when we want to 
converse.” I open my cell to both one and the other with the 
greatest pleasure, confessing to you always that the French vivacity 
has something very attractive to me. One loves to meet his own 
likeness, and you know that I am neither slow nor silent. 

You should have received the book which Father Massoleni of 
the Oratory sent you. You will find it both interesting and well 
executed. Methinks I see you plunged into this work, without being 
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able to tear yourself from it. The retired man has real pleasures 
which surpass all the joys of the world. But, hush! that is 4 secret 
of the studious which should not be divulged, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, November 13, 1753. 


It is said that the appearance of the correspondence in English 
created great astonishment in this country, where the idea of a Pope 
was, of course, that of a narrow and prejudiced man some centuries 
behind and opposed to contemporary thought and feeling. A volume 
of letters not less polished and cultured than those of Gray was 
regarded, coming from such a source, as a triumph for the modern 
spirit indeed. Moreover, the letters made it appear that the Pope 
entertained a special fondness for the heretical English people and 
the English genius, “ profound and gloomy” as he regarded them, 
and blithe and vivacious as was his own disposition. How cheerful 
this was painted may be shown by such a passage as the following, 
supposed to have been written by Ganganelli to a Roman prelate 
when he was filling, of all positions, that of an official of the Holy 
Inquisition :— 


When you come to see me I will show you my reflections upon a 
case in which you are interested. There are of all kinds in the 
Holy Office—some to make us laugh, and others to make us cry ; 
but don’t be afraid, I shall not read of the melancholy kind to you. 
The great art in being well with society is to serve everyone accord- 
ing to their taste. Gaiety is the true medicine for the studious ; the 
mind and heart should be dilated when it has been contracted by 
obstinate toil. Blossoming is as necessary to the human mind as to 
trees, to make it recover its verdure and flourish ; but there are 
people, like rose-trees without flowers, who present nothing to your 
view but bark and prickles. When I meet such I do not speak a 
word, but pass by as quick as I possibly can, for fear of being stung. 
Gaiety retards old age. There is always a reviving freshness which 
accompanies gaiety, instead of the pale wrinkles that are the produce 
of cares. Benedict XIV. would not enjoy such good health if he 
were not always gay. He lays down his pen to give utterance to 
some dons mots, and resumes it without ever being fatigued. You are 
in the right to graft the Italian gaiety upon the French—it is the way 
to live toa hundred. That you may do soI sincerely wish ; for I am, 
more than I can tell, 


My Lord, 
Your most humble, &c, 
VOL, CCXCVI. NO. 2079. R 
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The author of this recipe for long life, though he did not reach 
the age of a hundred, did actually, in spite of all the anxieties and 
hardships of his chequered career, overpass the limit of fourscore. 
Clement, whose general disposition Caraccioli no doubt here correctly 
represents, reached only sixty-nine; but his last illness was of so 
mysterious and terrible a character that there has always been a 
strong suspicion that he died by poison—a sacrifice to the resentment 
of the order he had abolished. 

Whether Caraccioli’s motive in publishing his compositions as 
Clement XIV.’s was of a mercenary kind, or only a perverse desire to 
accomplish a brilliant deception, it is now too late to discover. In 
any case, it may be said to his credit that he voluntarily resigned a 
certain advance of literary reputation by not putting his name to the 
work and entitling it “Imaginary Letters,” for he must have been 
conscious of the high merit of his fabrications after all the labour he 
had spent upon them. He was not—like the author of the Rowley 
poems, for instance—an unknown author who feared that his pro- 
ductions would not attract attention or gain him fame unless he 
attributed them to some more distinguished person than himself. 
He was already an extremely popular author and a man of note in 
French society when he composed the letters. As such a man 
would probably have made as much by publishing the letters as his 
own, or spending the same pains on another work of a different 
character as by a deception, the second of the motives mentioned 
seems more likely to have determined his conduct. Perhaps, if this 
was so, he reasoned to himself that it was not an illegitimate proceed- 
ing to purchase the gratification of mere personal vanity at the cost 
of a heavy weight of the “solid pudding” of increased literary 
estimation. 

He certainly had the pleasure of seeing the success of his plot. 
But if, as is possible, he thought that his literary fame was strong 
enough to live without the help of the work he renounced he was 
completely deluded. Whatever little share of that “ brief after-life in 
others’ breath” so much coveted by authors has fallen to him is 
entirely the result of the discovery of the real connection between 
his mind and the letters. 

J. M, ATTENBOROUGH. 
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ROSSINI AS HUMORIST. 


OSSINI was the Charles Lamb of music. The good stories 

told of him would fill a volume, and I wonder that no writer 

has thought of bringing them together under one cover. Suppose 
we make a modest beginning now. 

And first let me describe the composer as he appeared to some 
of his friends. Madame Arditi, the wife of the veteran conductor, 
lately deceased, says he was “the queerest-looking old thing” she 
ever saw: “such a quaint, ungainly figure; such sharp, piercing 
eyes ; such a vivacious, quick manner with it all.” Usually he was 
clad in a very shabby loose shooting-jacket, and wore a conspicuously 
ill-fitting and ugly coloured wig. The wig was a great feature. 
Signor Arditi had once rendered him a slight service, and calling on 
him one afternoon, Rossini was effusive in his reiterated thanks. He 
seemed anxious to prove his gratitude in a material manner, and 
glancing round the room he caught sight of his wigs. “I am sorry, 
Arditi,” he exclaimed, “that I cannot give you an actual proof of my 
gratitude, but if you would like to possess one of my wigs, you can 
take any colour that you fancy would suit you.” Of course Arditi 
never wore a wig: that was the joke. 

Rossini was something of an epicure, and several of the stories 
connected with his name have more or less bearing on the pleasures 
of the table. He had a fastidious palate, and declared that he could 
cook rice better than anyone he knew. “ Maestro,” said someone 
to him, “do you remember that famous dinner given you in Milan, 
when they served a gigantic macaroni pie? Well, I was seated next 
you.” “Indeed!” replied Rossini; “I remember the macaroni 
perfectly, but I fail to recognise you.” On another occasion, at a 
dinner in Paris at which he was observed to remain silent and 
absorbed, a banker who was on any but friendly terms with him 
passed savouries—a favourite dish of Rossini’s—to the lady on his 
right, saying, “I have already eaten as many of these savouries as 
Samson slew Philistines.” “Yes, and with the 'same weapon,” 
dryly retorted Rossini. It is only right to say, however, that Rossini 
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must have borrowed this witticism. In the once popular “ Elegant 
Extracts ” one may read it in the following form : 


Jack, eating rotten cheese, did say, 

** Like Samson, I my thousands slay.” 
‘*T vow,” said Roger, **so you do, 

And with the selfsame weapon tov.” 


Of course Rossini was not always in what may be called epicurean 
form. Adolphe Crémieux gave a sumptuous breakfast party in 
honour of Meyerbeer, to which entertainment he invited the leading 
musical critics and composers of that day assembled in the French 
capital. Amongst Crémieux’s guests was Rossini, who occupied a 
place of honour next to the wife of his host, but refused, one after 
another, all the dainties offered to him in succession. Madame 
Crémieux noticed his unwavering abstinence with equal surprise and 
regret, and presently asked him whether he was unwell, as he appeared 
to have suddenly lost an appetite which, as she understood, was 
usually no less vigorous than lively. “That is true, my dear 
madame,” replied Rossini, “but I rarely eat breakfast, nor can I 
depart from that rule to-day, although should anything go wrong 
with to-morrow night’s representation Meyerbeer will believe to the 
day of his death that my refusal to partake of this feast brought him 
bad luck. The position I now occupy at your table reminds me of 
an odd experience that befell me some years ago in a provincial town 
of Italy. A performance of the ‘ Barber’ was being given in my 
special honour in the local theatre. While the overture was in full 
swing I noticed a huge trumpet in the orchestra, manifestly blown 
with remarkable force and continuity by a member of the band ; but 
not a sound in the least akin to the tones invariably produced by 
that instrument could I hear. At the close of the performance I 
interviewed the conductor, and asked him to explain the purpose of 
the noiseless trumpet, which, I confessed, was an unusual orchestral 
addition. He answered : ‘ Maestro, in this town there is not a living 
soul who can play the trumpet; therefore I specially engaged an 
artist to hold one up to his lips, binding him by an oath not to blow 
into it, for it looks well to have a trumpet in an operatic orchestra.’ 
Madame, I am like that man with the trumpet. I may not eat, but 
I look well at your breakfast-table.” And so he did, no doubt, being 
nearly as fat as Falstaff himself. 

Rossini was often given to characteristic remarks and sharp 
criticisms concerning other composers. He spoke his mind freely 
about everybody, and never cared whether he gave offence or not. 
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Still, what he said was mostly taken as a good joke, especially by 
those who knew him. The Maestro seldom went to the opera or 
to any place of amusement, but he could not resist the temptation 
of hearing one of Wagner’s works. It was “Tannhauser.” After- 
wards, when asked to give his opinion of the opera, he said: “It is 
too important and too elaborate a work to be judged after a single 
hearing, but so far as I am concerned I shall not give it a second.” 
Rossini, indeed, had a sad contempt for the hero of Bayreuth. Some- 
body once handed him a score of one of Wagner’s latest productions, 
and presently remarked that he was holding the music upside down. 
“ Well,” replied Rossini, “I have already read it the other way, and 
am trying this, as I really can make nothing of it.” I have just 
mentioned Meyerbeer. Rossini, meeting him one day, replied, in 
answer to an inquiry on the subject, that his days were nearly 
numbered, as he must soon succumb to an alarming catalogue of 
maladies, which he glibly unfolded to the ready ear of Meyerbeer 
and to the utter astonishment of a friend Rossini had with him at 
the time. After Meyerbeer’s departure the friend remonstrated 
with Rossini for his levity and mendaciousness. “ Well,” replied 
Rossini, “it is every good man’s duty to contribute to the peace and 
comfort of his fellow-man, and you know nothing would delight 
Meyerbeer more, or afford him more fully this peace and comfort, 
than to hear of my early decease.” Of Auber, the eminent French 
composer, he had no exalted opinion. ‘“ You know what pretty 
dance tunes he has always written,” was his remark to a friend one 
day ; the fact being, of course, that Auber never wrote any dance 
tunes. 

With amateur composers and mediocre musicians generally he 
had no patience whatever. Some of his best stories are told in con- 
nection with this class. A few days after Meyerbeer’s death a 
young admirer of his called upon the composer of “ William Tell ” 
with an elegy which he had written in honour of his idol. ‘“ Well,” 
said Rossini, after hearing the composition played over, “if you 
really want my honest opinion, I think it would have been better if 
you had died and Meyerbeer had written the elegy.” A budding 
composer once accompanied the manuscript of his latest composition 
with a Stilton, hoping, of course, to have a letter praising the work. 
The letter came, but all it said was: “Thanks! I like the cheese 
very much.” Not a word about the manuscript ! 

Prince Poniatowski, the composer of the popular ‘“ Yeoman’s 
Wedding Song,” had written two operas, and wanted very much to 
have Rossini’s opinion as to which of the two he should choose for 
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production in public. Rossini fought shy of the matter for a long 
time, but Poniatowski’s importunity at length prevailed. Highly 
elated at having gained his point, he accompanied Rossini home. 
The composer settled himself in his easy chair with his feet on 
another, and placed a huge bandana handkerchief over his eyes. 
Poniatowski took his seat at the piano and worked away lustily for 
an hour or so. When, almost exhausted and bathed in perspiration, 
he was about to commence his second opera, Rossini awoke from a 
doze into which he had fallen, and touched him lightly on the 
shoulder so as to arrest his progress. ‘Now, my friend, I can 
advise you,” he said sleepily ; “ have the other one performed.” A 
kindred joke was tried on Liszt. The latter had just played one of 
his so-called “symphonic poems” to Rossini. “I prefer the other,” 
said Rossini laconically. Liszt naturally inquired which “other.” 
“ The chaos in Haydn’s ‘ Creation’” was the withering reply. 

Rossini’s witticisms, indeed, bubbled forth at all times and under 
all circumstances. On one occasion a gentleman called upon him 
to enlist his aid in procuring for him an engagement at the Opera. 
He was a drummer, and had taken the precaution to bring his instru- 
ment. Rossini said he would hear him “ play,” and it was decided 
that he should show off in the overture to “‘Semiramide.” Now, the 
very first bar of the overture contains a ¢vemo/o for the drum, and 
when this had been performed the player remarked: “‘ Now I have 
a rest of seventy-eight bars ; these of course I will skip.” This was 
too good a chance to be lost. ‘Oh, no,” said the composer ; ‘‘ by 
all means count the seventy-eight bars ; I particularly wish to hear 
those.” This story reminds me of the answer given by an admirer 
of the German school of music to the question, “ What points of 
comparison can be found between Rossini and Napoleon?” “None,” 
was the reply, “except it be that in the noise which they made in 
Europe they were both fond of employing the drum.” 

Rossini’s whimsicality extended even to his birthday. Having 
been born on February 29, in leap year, he had of course a birthday 
only once in four years, and when he was seventy-two he facetiously 
invited his friends to celebrate his eighteenth birthday! The late 
Sir Arthur Sullivan made his acquaintance in Paris. One morning 
when Sullivan called to see him he found him trying over a small 
piece of music just as he entered. ‘‘ What is that ?” asked Sullivan. 
“Tt’s my dog’s birthday,” he replied very~seriously, “and I write 
a little piece for him every yar BI hi life he had a dread of 
the number thirteen, as well as of Fridays. He never would invite 
more than twelve guests to dinner, and when once he had fourteen 
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he made sure of an “understudy” who would, at a moment’s notice, 
have been ready to come should one guest have missed. And, 
though this was a double superstition, he died on Friday, Novem- 
ber 13. 

Of miscellaneous anecdotes there are quite a number. When 
Rossini was once rehearsing one of his operas in a small theatre in 
Italy, he noticed that the horn was always out of tune. “ Who is 
that playing the horn in such an unholy way?” he demanded. “It 
is I,” said a tremulous voice. ‘“ Ah, it is you, is it? Well, go right 
home.” It-was his father! Like Ruskin, Rossini was opposed to 
railways. When these were instituted he had registered a vow that 
he would never adopt a means of locomotion so little suggestive of 
art and so entirely at variance with nature. In this connection a 
good story is told by Mr. Kuhe, the well-known Brighton musician. 
About the middle of the sixties Mr. Kuhe took his family to 
Kissingen. One day, to the surprise of the promenaders, a huge 
travelling carriage was seen approaching, heavily laden with luggage. 
This marvellous equipage contained a very stout old gentleman with 
a remarkably fine head, by whose side was an elderly lady, while the 
coachman’s seat was shared by a valet de chambre. In those days, 
road travelling being already considered an eccentric mode of pro- 
gression, much speculation was aroused as to the identity of the 
occupants. The old gentleman proved to be none other than 
Rossini, the immortal composer of “The Barber of Seville” and 
“ William Tell.” 

Rossini was a prodigious snuffer. And thereby hangs another 
tale. During a pause at one of the rehearsals of “ William Tell” he 
crossed the stage up to a spot from which he could speak to Mr. 
Brod, the celebrated oboe-player, professor of the Paris Conservatoire, 
whom he addressed with, “ Mr. Brod, have you your snuff-box with 
you?” “Yes, Maestro.” “Then give me a pinch.” The pinch 
duly taken, he continued : “ Mr. Brod, in the introduction to such 
and such an air there occurs an F which you play sharp ; I should 
prefer it natural,if you please. With regard to the F sharp, me vous en 
tourmentez pas ; nous trouverons moyen de la placer ailleurs.” When 
this anecdote was related to Berlioz, he jumped up from his chair, 
exclaiming, “ C'est foudroyant d’esprit.” There are many stories con- 
nected with “ William Tell.” It was always too long, and even in 
Paris soon after its production the management began to perform 
only one act ata time ‘I hope you won’t be annoyed,” said the 
manager one morning to Rossini, “ but to-night we propose to per- 
form the second act.” ‘ What, the whole of it?” asked Rossini in 
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reply. Like a good many other operas, “William Tell” has from 
time to time suffered from the fear of continental sovereigns to 
place before the public anything which may glorify revolution. At 
Berlin, for example, in 1830, the King Frederick-William III. 
would not allow the opera to be represented until the scene had 
been changed to the Tyrol. William Tell then became the Tyrolean 
patriot, Andreas Hofer, who led the resistance to the armies of 
Bonaparte; Walter was converted into Josef Spechbacher, and 
Gessler became the wicked Luzziol, Marshal of France. Monarchs 
are not quite so particular nowadays. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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THE LOVE OF LAMIA. 


‘© If I should stay,” 
Said Lamia, ‘‘ here, upon this floor of clay, 
And pain my steps upon these flow’rs too rough, 
What canst thou say or do of charm enough 
To dull the nice remembrance of my home? 
Thou art a scholar, Lycius, and must know 
That finer spirits cannot breathe below 
In human skies and live.” 


HE poem known as “ Lamia” belongs to the second period of 
Keats’s career. Into the brief quarter of a century which 
formed the span of his earthly lot was crowded material enough for 
the threescore years and ten of an ordinary life. Some critics have 
spoken of him in pitying tones as having failed in his endeavours ; 
but when we remember that before the age of twenty-five he had 
qualified himself for the medical profession, passed through all the 
fret and fever of a passionate love, and made a brave fight with 
weakness and disease, we can only wonder at the richness and the 
extent of his poetic legacy. 

But the splendour of his poems, and the marvellous advance 
shown in the second period of a career which might well have 
seemed too brief to be marked by any development at all, are not 
the most interesting considerations in the study of Keats. There 
is one thought, one wonder, which surpasses every other, and which 
will never cease to arouse the interest of scholars. How was it that 
this young poet, totally ignorant of Greece and the Greek language, 
should have turned to Greek legends and ideas as to a natural 
element? 

To write of a country without having seen it is a feat which has 
been accomplished by many, to write of a people without having 
mixed with them is also a frequent achievement ; but the wonder in 
Keats’s case is not that he should have written of Greece, but that 
he should have written as with “the nice remembrance of my 
home”; not that Greek subjects and Greek characters should crowd 
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his poems, but that his poems should reproduce the atmosphere of 
Greek life. 

What was there in his parentage, his education, or his surround- 
ings to account for this phenomenon ? 

His parentage is well known: his father began life as an ostler, 
his mother was the daughter of a livery-stable keeper ; honest, 
intelligent, energetic people both of them, apparently, but hardly 
likely to have the power of “opening magic casements” out of a 
hard and commonplace life. His education was better than might 
have been expected, and his friendship with the son of his school- 
master, Charles Cowden Clarke, had a lasting effect upon him ; but 
at fifteen he was taken from school and apprenticed to a surgeon. 

As for his surroundings, his childhood was spent in the City 
Road, and as soon as he left school he studied medicine for four 
years at Edmonton ; the joy of ripening powers and congenial 
friendships which marked his return to London was all too brief, 
and the remaining years of his life were tortured by continual 
struggle and unrest of heart and brain, until the foreign travel of 
which he had so often dreamed carried him to his last resting- 
place. 

Where, then, shall we find the solution of the problem? It lies 
in the fact that Keats was himself a Greek. 

Plato tells us in his “ Republic” that men are born, some with 
golden, some with silver, and some with iron or copper souls, and 
that as the children do not always follow their parents, a golden- 
souled son born of a copper-souled father is to be raised among the 
rulers. In the same way, the nationality of men is not always 
determined by the particular race from which they spring: a wild 
gipsy spirit is sometimes born from parentage of the dullest 
respectability ; the most insular solidarity may produce a nature 
characterised by French gaiety and grace; the self-contained energy 
of a Western stock may throw off a product characterised by all the 
outworn languor of the East. 

Keats deserved the sneer of Blackwood in so far that, to all 
outward seeming, he was a cockney born and bred ; but yet he 
was no more a Londoner than 


Fair Hermes, crown’d with feathers, fluttering light. 


He went through the medical course at Guy’s Hospital and passed 
the licentiate examination of Apothecaries’ Hall; but he was no 
more a sober English citizen than was his own Endymion, rapt by 
an immortal love from all possibility of earthly content. 
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But though Keats was thus born a Greek, his Greek soul must 
have pined and died of starvation if it had not received some 
sustenance. It needed support and development, an atmosphere 
in which it might unfold itself, a light and a music that should woo 
it into song. Where was this atmosphere, this sustenance, to be 
found? He had never set his foot on classic soil ; but Browning 
tells us how 


be | The inland hatched sea-creature hunts 
The sea’s breast out, 


and Keats, though an alien and an exile, was destined to find his 
own way home. 

In 1815, his friend Cowden Clarke, who had already kindled 
his latent love of poetry with Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” did him 
the inestimable service of introducing him to Chapman’s translation 
of Homer. The effect was sudden and complete. Apollo’s “ realms 
of gold ” had long been familiar to him, but one kingdom had been 
for him, until now, an undiscovered country : 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


But it was not from books alone that Keats was to draw his 
inspiration. Every reader of “Childe Harold” remembers the 
burning lines in which Byron condemns Lord Elgin’s “ violation” of 
the treasures of Athena. 


a ae 


Who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
M On high, where Pallas lingered loth to flee, 

’ | The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 
The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he? 
Blush, Caledonia, such thy son could be! 
England, I joy he was no child of thine— 
Thy free-born men should spare what once was free ; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 
And bear these altars o’er the long reluctant brine. 


Cold is the heart, fair Greece, that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they loved ; 
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Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 

By British hands, which it had best behoved 

To guard those relics ne’er to be restored. 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved, 

And once again thy hapless bosom gored, 

And snatch’d thy shrinking gods to northern climes abhorr’d. 


But, however keenly we may share Byron’s indignation, it is 
scarcely possible to maintain it, or at any rate to maintain it un- 
modified, when we think of the Elgin marbles in connection with 
Keats. Their glory and their wonder brought, he tells us, a dizzy 
pain about his heart: to him they were not inanimate stones; they 
were friends pulsating with the same life that burned in his own breast, 
and he hailed them as a man carried away from his native land in his 
youth would hail the sight of his fellow-countrymen. They were to 
him a key with which to unlock the mysterious cravings of his soul, 
the interpretation of those hopes and ideas which had perplexed 
his mind from his earliest boyhood. The “unheard music” that 
breathed from those sculptured pipes and lyres had for him all the 
sweetness of songs learned and loved at a mother’s knee; the trees, 
the towns, 


The forest branches and the trodden weed,-. 


all were dear to him, dear and familiar as scenes of childhood long 
lost, and with joy revisited. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s “Song to Helen” shows us something of the 
same inspiration, though not drawn from the same source. 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfum’d sea 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand ; 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy-land ! 
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This lyric is exquisitely beautiful, and when we remember that 
Poe was only fourteen when it was written, its beauty is nothing 
short of marvellous. But Poe did not fulfil his early promise, whereas 
Keats developed surely and steadily throughout his brief career, 
while his unswerving devotion to Beauty gave a continuity to work 
that might otherwise have been fragmentary and discursive. 

Most of our great poets have dedicated themselves to some 
special object of worship and wonder. “The soul—nothing else is 
worth study!” was Browning’s cry ; “ Nature, that never did betray 
the heart that loved her!” was Wordsworth’s ; Freedom was the 
guiding star of Shelley; Truth was the pearl of great price to Milton ; 
but Keats was the devotee of Beauty. ‘I have loved the principle 
of Beauty in all things,” he wrote shortly before his death ; and in 
one of his letters he says: ‘ With a great poet the sense of Beauty 
overcomes every other consideration, or, rather, obliterates all other 
considerations.” ‘This idea runs through the whole of his poetry, 
from the celebrated first line of “ Endymion,” 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 


to the summing up of his philosophy in the “Ode to a Grecian 
Um”: 

Beauty is Truth ; Truth, Beauty ; this is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


But this devotion to Beauty must not be taken to imply, as it has 
been by some critics, that Keats had no moral sense. Beauty, or 
Harmony, was the Greek idea of goodness and virtue ; and to Keats, 
as to the typical Greek, Love, Truth, Liberty, and the Divine Nature 
itself all appeared under this guise, and wore this radiant form. 

A criticism which is better justified is that which avers that the 
poet’s love of Beauty was not characterised by the self-restraint, the 
sense of fitness and proportion, which is to be found in the finest 
Greek writers. It is quite true that Keats loved to revel in images 
of perfect forms, of glowing graces and glorious riches ; he lingers 
over his descriptions as though he loved the very taste of the words 
upon his tongue ; he heaps up the treasures of his fancy, not careful, 
like Eve, to bring 


Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change, 


but flinging all his fair fruits before us at once with prodigal 
liberality, 

Take, for instance, the description of Neptune’s palace in 
‘* Endymion,” 
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*¢ Behold, behold, the palace of his pride ! 

God Neptune’s palaces!” With noise increased 
They shouldered on towards that brightening east. 
At every onward step proud domes arose 

In prospect, diamond gleams and golden glows 
Of amber ’gainst their faces,levelling, 

Joyous, and many as the leaves in Spring. 

Still onward, still the splendour gradual swell’d. 
Rich opal domes were seen, on high upheld 

By jasper pillars, letting through their shafts 

A blush of coral. Copious wonder-draughts 
Each gazer drank ; and deeper drank more near : 
For what poor mortals fragment up, as mere 

As marble was there lavish, to the vast 

Of one fair palace, that far, far surpass’d 

Even for common bulk, those olden three, 
Memphis, and Babylon, and Nineveh. 


Or the varied visions that meet Endymion’s eye in his fairy 

ourney : 

; On he hies 
Through caves, and palaces of mottled ore, 
Gold dome and crystal wall and turquoise floor, 
Black polished porticoes of awful shade, 
And, at the last, a diamond balustrade, 
Leading afar past wild magnificence, 
Spiral through ruggedest loopholes, and thence 
Stretching across a void, then guiding o’er 
Enormous chasms, where, all foam and roar, 
Streams subterranean tease their granite beds ; 
Then heightened just above the silvery heads 
Of a thousand fountains so that he could dash 
The waters with his spear ; but at the splash, 
Done heedlessly, those spouting columns rose 
Sudden a poplar’s height, and ’gan to inclose 
His diamond path with fretwork streaming round 
Alike, and dazzling cool, and with a sound, 
Haply, like dolphin tumults, when sweet shells 
Welcome the float of Thetis. 


There are many passages such as these, not only in the early but 
also in the later poems, and there is much in them that is open to 
criticism. The chief defect of the celebrated “Quarterly Review ” 
article was not that it accused Keats of faults, but that it did not 
accuse him of the right faults: superabundant images, fancies 
doomed to decay by their own ripeness, phrases overloaded with 
glowing colours, marred the perfection of his art, and might well have 
been castigated. But these faults are the faults of youth, and they 
prove no more than that the poet’s young brain was seething with 
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images and ideas ; he himself was fully conscious of them, and was 
not slow to apply his mind to their correction. ‘There is but one 
way for me,” he writes to his friend Reynolds; “ the road lies through 
application, study, and thought. I will pursue it, and for that end 
purpose retiring for some years.” 

To contrast “Endymion” with “Hyperion” or “Lamia” is 
to realise how much Keats had already accomplished in the short 
time given to him. The opening lines of “ Hyperion” have all the 
severity and reticence of the true classical spirit. 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade : the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


It is evident, therefore, that the later poems, and not the more 
widely read “ Endymion,” should be taken as illustrative of Keats’s 
genius ; but, fine as the fragment of ‘‘ Hyperion” undoubtedly is, 
there is one imperative reason which points to “ Lamia” as the key 
wherewith to unlock the secrets of his life and work, 

No just estimate of Keats can be formed without giving full 
consideration to the love which glorified, but at the same time 
consumed, his life. Whether Fanny Brawne was worthy of the 
passionate devotion which he lavished upon her is a question that 
has often been debated. The general verdict seems to be that she 
was a beautiful but commonplace girl, attracted by the warmth of 
the poet’s heart, but incapable of understanding the rare quality of 
his mind. 

An answer to this accusation has been made by Miss Perrins, 
the daughter of Miss Brawne’s great friend, who, writing to the 
editor of the “ Literary World,” after the appearance of an article 
by Miss Tynan on “ Keats’s Heroines,” in which Miss Brawne is 
spoken of as commonplace, says: ‘ You remark that this is hard on 
Fanny. It is more than hard; it is not true. Miss Brawne was my 
mother’s great friend, and I knew her well up to the time I was 
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almost fifteen, when she left England. She was a very striking, 
dignified woman ; fair, very pale, with bright dark eyes and light 
brown hair ; very clever and most brilliant in society. I remember 
my mother saying she was a most lovely girl, but that she lost all 
her beautiful colour in an illness she had after her engagement with 
Keats was broken off—‘that mad boy Keats,’ they spoke of him 
then. I hope you will forgive my troubling you with this letter ; 
but there are so few who knew her, and I did not like to hear her so 
described.” 

Keats, there can be little doubt, was a wild and wearing lover, 
but we must remember that he himself makes no accusations against 
Fanny Brawne. It was no want of appreciation on her part, no 
cold and slighting treatment, that drove him 





Into the depths of torment and despair. 


If his health had been good and his finances in a satisfactory state, 
so that he could have married her and settled down in a home of 
his own, he might have said with Tennyson, “The peace of God 
came into my life when I stood with her before the altar.” The 
cause of his distraction is not far to seek: the ravages of disease 
had already affected him in body and mind, his work was beginning 
to be an effort to him, his prospects were gloomy, and the more he 
| | loved the more agonising was the conviction that he should never be 
| united with the object of his adoration. 





In these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
subject of “ Lamia” should appeal strongly to his imagination. The 
Lamia, or woman-serpent, is a familiar figure in Greek mythology, 
and a belief in her powers of fascination over the sons of men was 
t | widely spread : 
|| Not a drop of her blood was human, : 
| But she was made like a soft, sweet woman ! : 


The details of the particular story selected by Keats appear to 

have been taken from Burton, who in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy” 

quotes the “De Vita Apollonii” of Philostratus. This life was ‘ 
written about two hundred years after the death of Apollonius, at 
the request of the Empress Julia, her husband Severus having 
regarded the philosopher with great veneration. The so-called 
“Life” is of a very mythical character ; but this much is certainly 
true, that Apollonius was a man of much wisdom and great reputa- 
tion, who had many pupils under his care. Among these is said to 
have been a young man of the name of Menippus Lycius, who, 
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‘going betwixt Cenchreas and Corinth,” met with a Lamia, or 
serpent in the disguise of a beautiful woman, who made fair promises 
to him, and so beguiled him of his discretion that he agreed to marry 
her, and made a great wedding feast, to which among other guests 
came his master Apollonius. The philosopher, undazzled by her 
beauty or by the richness of her dwelling, looked steadily upon her 
and discovered her to be a Lamia, and the things by which she was 
surrounded mere illusions. The woman-serpent, seeing her true 

t nature unmasked in his eyes, wept and entreated his mercy; but 

Apollonius denouncing her sternly, she and all that she had vanished 
away and left the unhappy lover disconsolate. 

Such is the story which Keats has embodied in this poem, and 
as we read it we cannot but think of that fierce, strange passion 
which was destined to destroy the frail fabric of his life. The 
serpent was glorious in her fatal fascination : 


She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion spotted, golden, green, and blue ; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock and all crimson barr’d ; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breath’d, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 
So rainbow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 

She seemed at once some penanced lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 
Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar, 


The sight of the serpent in her woman’s form conquers Lycius 
instantly and entirely : 


Soon his eyes had drunk her beauty up, 

Leaving no drop in the bewildering cup, 

And still the cup was full—while he, afraid 

Lest she should vanish ere his lip had paid 

: Due adoration, thus began to adore ; 

Her soft look growing coy, she saw his chain so sure : 
‘ Leave thee alone! Look back! Ah! Goddess, see 
‘ Whether my eyes can ever turn from thee ! 

7 For pity do not this sad heart belie— 

Even as thou vanishest so I shall die. 


In similar accents Keats, in his own person, tells Fanny Brawne 
that he had written himself her vassal immediately he saw her; 
and in a later letter he says: “You have absorb’d me. I havea 
sensation at the present moment as though I were dissolving—I 


should be exquisitely miserable without the hope of soon seeing 
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you. I should be afraid to separate myself far from you. You 
have ravished me away by a power I cannot resist ; and yet I could 
resist till I saw you, and even since I have seen you I have 
endeavoured often ‘to reason against the reasons of my love.’ I can 
do that no more—the pain would be too great. My love is selfish. 
I cannot breathe without you.” 

The longing to forge the link of absolute union, a longing which 
Browning in his “‘ Two in the Campagna” tells us can never be 
fulfilled by any human hearts, is expressed by Keats both in his own 
voice and in the voice of Lycius. To Fanny Brawne he cries: 

Yourself—your soul—in pity give me all, 
Withhold no atom’s atom or I die, 

Or living on, perhaps, your wretched thrall, 
Forget, in the mist of idle misery, 


Life’s purposes—the palate of the mind 
Losing its gust—and my ambition blind. 


So Lycius entreats his love : 


My silver planet, both of eve and morn ! 
Why will you plead yourself so sad forlorn, 
While I am striving how to fill my heart 
With deeper crimson and a double smart ? 
How to entangle, trammel up, and snare 
Your soul in mine and labyrinth you there, 
Like the sweet scent in an unbudded rose. 


Surrounded by a gay and dazzling throng, Lycius was still ab- 
sorbed in his beloved one, so that he 


Scarce saw in all the room another face, 


a description which reminds us of the letter written shortly after- 
wards to Fanny Brawne: “ Upon my soul, I can think of nothing 
else. . . . I cannot exist without you. I am forgetful of everything 
but seeing you again—my life seems to stop there—I see no further. 
You have absorbed me.” 

But love such as this, enthralling and fascinating as it may be, 
brings its own suffering in its train, and the allegory of Lamia was to 
be only too well borne out in the life of the poet. Heart-struck and 
lost, Lycius was condemned to watch the gradual fading of the fair 
being whom he loved : 


‘Lamia !” he shriek’d ; and nothing but the shriek 
With its sad echo did the silence break. 

“< Begone, foul dream ! ” he cried, gazing again 

In the bride’s face, where now no azure vein 
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Wandered on fair-spaced temples; no soft bloom 
Misted the cheek ; no passion to illume 

The deep-recesseg vision :—all was blight ; 
Lamia, no longer fair, there sat a deadly white. 


Even so vanished Keats’s bright dreams of the future. The love 
which had seized upon him with such resistless force was never to 
find its earthly close, and as the prospect gradually faded his 
anguish became wellnigh intolerable. To his friend Brown he 
writes : “ The persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill me— 
I can bear to die ; Icannot bear to leave her. O God! God! God! 
Everything I have in my trunks that reminds me of her goes through 
me like a spear. There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest 
to divert me from her fora moment. This was the case when I was 
in England ; I cannot recollect without shuddering the time that I 
was a prisoner at Hunt’s, and used to keep my eyes fixed on 
Hampstead all day. I am afraid to write to her ; to receive a letter 
from her, to see her handwriting would break my heart: through 
the whole of my illness this fever has never ceased wearing me out.” 
And again: “The thought of leaving her is beyond everything 
horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me. I eternally see 
her figure eternally vanishing.” 

It may perhaps be straining the allegory too far to say that in 
the part played by Apollonius some allusion may be traced to the 
warnings of Keats’s friends. Yet it is certain that they felt the 
gravest anxiety when they learnt the state of his feelings, not so 
much from any distrust of Miss Brawne as from a natural doubt 
whether his frail being could stand the intense strain of such an 
absorbing passion. Dilke’s comment is well known: “It is quite 
a settled thing between John Keats and Miss Brawne. God help 
them! It’s a bad thing for them. The mother says she cannot 
prevent it, and her only hope is it will go off. He dou’t like anyone 
to look at her or speak to her.” 

Keats was dear to his friends, both for his own sake and for 
the sake of his splendid genius, and it was not to be wondered at 
that they regretted seeing him fall under the sway of this basilisk 
affection, even as Apollonius mourned at the sight of his favourite 
pupil in the power of the Lamia : 


From every ill 
Of life have I preserved thee to this day, 
And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey? 
$2 
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Apollonius in his zeal rescued Lycius, but he rescued him with a 
death-stroke : 
The sophist’s eye, 
Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 
Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging : she, as well 
As her weak hand could any meaning tell, 
Motioned him to be silent ; vainly so, 
He look’d and look’d again a level—No! 
«¢ A serpent!” echoed he; no sooner said, 
Than with a frightful scream she vanished ; 
And Lycius’ arms were empty of delight, 
As were his limbs of life, from that same night. 
On the high couch he lay ! his friends came round— 
Supported him—no pulse or breath they found, 
And in its marriage robe the heavy body wound. 


In the same way, the separation of Keats from the woman he 
loved was a blow that hastened his end. He forced himself to 
consent to the journey to Italy, knowing that it was his only chance 
of life, but knowing also that it was a certain road to death. “I 
wish for death every day and night to deliver me from these pains,” 
he writes to his friend Brown, “and then I wish death away, for 
death would destroy even those pains, which are better than nothing. 
Land and sea, weakness and decline are great separators, but death 
is the great divorcer for ever. When the pang of this thought has 
passed through my mind I may say the bitterness of death is passed. 
I think, for my sake, you would be a friend to Miss Brawne when I 
am dead. You think she has many faults, but for my sake think 
she has not one.” 

These pathetic words of the dying poet should surely screen 
the memory of the one he loved from blame. It is doubtless true 
that she did not appreciate him at his full worth, but he valued her 
love the more because it was given to him as a man and not as a 
poet. ‘I have met some women,” he exclaims indignantly, “ who, 
I really think, would like to be married to a poem and given away 
by a novel.” 

The fault did not lie in her, but in himself. As the whole of 
life’s music and mystery was for him summed up in the song of the 
nightingale, so that principle of Beauty which he had so long followed 
and worshipped was to him embodied in the person of Fanny 
Brawne. His love for her was not the natural and ordinary love of 
a man for the woman of his choice ; it was a desperate attempt to 
grasp the immeasurable, to fathom the unfathomable, to wed the 
finite with the infinite, and compass the whole scale of existence in 
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one frail individuality. It was little wonder that such an attempt 
ended in disappointment and disaster ! 

If Keats had possessed that desideratum of the ancients—a 
sound mind in a sound body—he might have come somewhat nearer 
to achievement, but in that case he would never have aspired. It 
was the wild strain of genius in his nature, and the latent seeds of 
disease in his constitution, which together gave birth to the craving 
passion of his heart and brain. He lived and loved “not wisely, 
but too well,” flinging recklessly all that he had into the fire, so 
that the flames burnt up ever brighter and brighter, until, exhausted 
by their own intensity, they sank into darkness and death. His love 
was to him a veritable Lamia, and, devoutly as he worshipped, he 
yet rebelled against the charm that bound him : 


What can I do to drive away 

Remembrance from my eyes? for they have seen 
Aye, but an hour ago, my brilliant Queen ! 
Touch has a memory. O say, love, say, 

What I can do to kill it and be free 

In my old liberty ? 

How shall I do 

To get anew 

Those moulted feathers and so mount once more 
Above, above 

The reach of fluttering Love, 

And make him cower lowly while I soar? 


The divine essence of Beauty is not to be grasped by mortal 
men ; earth’s flowers are too rough, its floor of clay too poor and 
cold, to dull the “nice remembrance of celestial joys.” Those who 
have heard 


Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea 


must bear the penalty of finding little sweetness in mortal music. 

With such a nature as his, no other fate was possible for Keats 
than that which overtook him ; and yet, if he had had a nature less 
delicately strung, he would not have been the poet of our wonder 
and our love, 


Finer spirits cannot breathe below 
In human skies and live. 


But though his life was consumed it was not wasted. All that 
he had he gave ungrudgingly, unhesitatingly, and two rewards he 
won in his brief life that the longest span has still left some men 
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lacking—a woman’s love and an undying fame! Why should we 
weep for Adonais? 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night. 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again. 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure ; and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain— 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 
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VALENTINE GREATRAKS, ESQ. 


THE FAMOUS “TOUCH DOCTOR” OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


N these days of faith-healing, Christian science, treatment by 
massage, and other methods of procuring relief from pain and 
ill-health, it is rather curious to turn back to the cures stated to have 
been effected by a most estimable gentleman who lived in the days 
of Charles II., and who had the distinction of being presented to 
that monarch from the renown he obtained by the marvellous gift 
he possessed of stroking persons with his hand and thereby curing 
them of various disorders. Mr. Greatraks lived in an age of no 
greater credulity than the present, and he had to contend, moreover, 
with the reputation obtained by several false professors of similar 
powers ; but while he did not succeed in every case that he operated 
on, there seems, from the evidence shown, no reason to doubt that 
he did produce in numerous instances an improvement in the patient 
and a complete recovery from many serious ailments. The Greatraks — 
family owned property near Matlock, in Derbyshire, where a district 
was called by their name, which is spelt in a variety of ways, the 
mode adopted in the present instance being that used by Valentine 
Greatraks in legal documents seen by the writer. The subject of the 
present brief memoir was born on February 14 (a date that accounts 
for his Christian name) in the year 1628; his parents were living at 
their seat known as Affane, in the co. Waterford. They were 
persons of good position and means in Ireland, and their son 
Valentine throughout his life was regarded as a most worthy gentle- 
man, and enjoyed the advantages of easy circumstances, The 
troublous days of the Rebellion of 1641 caused Valentine Greatraks, 
when a boy, to be sent to his uncle in England to be educated, his 
mother, who was a daughter of Sir Edward Harris, Justice of the King’s 
Bench, having, when left a widow, placed him in his earlier years at 
the school at Lismore. He later fought in the civil wars on the side 
of the Parliament, and returned subsequently to Affane, took up the 
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duties of a magistrate in his county, and was made a Clerk of the 
Peace at the Restoration. It will thus be seen that a quiet country 
gentleman, happy in his surroundings and social circle, had no 
temptation to change his lot unless for some strong reason. How- 
ever, in the story of his life, written by himself, he gives an account 
with great emphasis of what made him impose on himself a strange 
and laborious task. ‘“ About 1662,” he says, “I had an impulse or 
strange persuasion in my own mind (of which I am not able to give 
a rational account to another) which did very frequently suggest to 
me that there was bestowed on me the gift of curing ‘The King’s 
Evil.’” He succeeded so well, it is stated, in his attempt that soon 
after he felt himself “ compelled ” to cure other diseases, and before 
long his residence was besieged by crowds of people from all parts 
of Ireland, and many from England, for the purpose of being 
“stroaked.” The process adopted by Mr. Greatraks was to stroke 
or touch the part affected and where most pain was felt, and gradually 
work down to the hands or feet, when it is related in many instances 
the patient would experience instant relief, and would sometimes 
utter a loud cry on obtaining it. In the year 1666 Mr. Greatraks 
was invited to undertake a journey to England by Lord Conway, 
Secretary to the King, for the purpose of trying his power for the 
benefit of Lady Conway, who suffered greatly from headache ; and 
although his efforts in this instance were not successful, it brought 
his name into more public notice, and even created a wish on the 
part of Charles II. to see a man who claimed to possess the gift of 
healing. Mr. Greatraks went to London, took lodgings in Lincoln’s 


‘Inn Fields, and stayed some months in the metropolis. During this 


time he received a large number of persons afflicted with various 
disorders, and a great many cures were certified to by some of the 
most eminent physicians and clergymen of the day, among whom may 
be mentioned Dr. John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, Sir John Godol- 
phin, the Hon. Robert Boyle, and many others of note and renown. 
In Ireland Mr. Greatraks had met with unbelievers in his power, and 
the Bishop of Lismore had been asked to interdict his practices as 
“savouring of necromancy”; but in London he not only had to 
contend with doubters more numerous, but was a source of amuse- 
ment to the gay courtiers of Charles II., and was turned into 
tidicule by the witty St. Evremond. However, he quietly held his 
way, and wrote a long “ Defence,” in which he gave a full account 
of his life and doings and the cures he had accomplished. He 
dedicated this “letter” to Mr. Boyle, who was a distinguished 
physicist, was one of the original members of the Royal Society, and 
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a son of the Earl of Cork. As Mr. Greatraks never took any fee or 
reward from the persons he cured, there could be no question as to 
the honesty of his motives and belief, and there have remained 
several records from disinterested people testifying that he gave up 
leisure and personal comfort in his efforts to alleviate the sufferings 
of mankind so far as lay in his power. Writing in May 1666, he 
mentions that “the King’s doctors (for the confirmation of their 
Majesties’ belief) sent three out of the hospital to me on crutches, 
and blessed be God they all went home well, to the admiration of 
all people, as well as the doctors.” A man named Anthony Nichol- 
son, who had spent more than a hundred pounds on medical advice 
without avail, became cured under Mr. Greatraks’s treatment, and 
the “stroaker’s” renown had spread to such an extent that when 
returning to Ireland he was asked to. stop at Worcester, and was 
there handsomely entertained, the expense being defrayed by the 
citizens, many of whom professed to have found relief from their 
ailments. 

In several of the newspapers of the time, and in diaries and letters 
of the period, there are references made to Mr. Greatraks and his 
humane work, and some eye-witnesses give accounts of the crowds 
who flocked after him, whether at his own house or in Dublin, 
Clonmel, or other places, where cures were carried out in the pre- 
sence of worthy ladies and gentlemen, who had no possible object 
n reporting facts other than what they had seen. The “Touch 
Doctor,” as he was called, is described as “a proper large man, very 
pleasant in conversation. His hand was large, heavy, and soft, and 
an aroma of sweet flowers came from it,” while Evelyn mentions 
that “he had a remarkable countenance, which denotes something 
extraordinary.” Valentine Greatraks made many lasting friendships 
during his sojourn in England, and kept up a constant correspon- 
dence with many notable personages in London, one of the most 
remarkable being Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, whose death in connec- 
tion with the Titus Oates conspiracy became and remains one of the 
mysteries of the reign of Charles II. A number of these letters 
written to “the stroaker,” as he was affectionately termed, are still 
extant, and bear full testimony to the esteem and respect he in- 
spired and retained, while the accounts they contain of important 
events happening at the time, and the allusions made to prominent 
persons, make them very interesting reading. Mr. Greatraks would 
appear to have led a quiet happy life when residing on his estate 
known as Affane in the county of Waterford ; and as he was able 
in the Court of Claims to prove his rights to certain lands forfeited 
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during the Rebellion, he had ample means, and was free to devote 
his time and strange miraculous power to the good of his fellow-men, 
which he appears to have done most willingly. He married, first, 
Ruth, daughter of Sir William Godolphin, Knight, who was brother 
to the perhaps better known Sir John Godolphin, Judge of the 
Admiralty in the Commonwealth, and, later, Judge-Advocate in the 
reign of the King. He had two sons and one daughter. This lady 
died in 1675, and some years after Mr. Greatraks married the widow 
of Mr. Rotherham, of Camolin, county Wexford, to whom, when in 
November 1683 he passed away, he left, among many other gifts of 
money and goods, taking good care of all who belonged to or had 
served him, “ten broad pieces of gold and the tankard which she 
brought with her.” 





A. PETER. 
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SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. 


HE theory of holiday-making is very different before and after 
a man’s fortieth year. Before that time a holiday means 
prodigal expenditure of energy, hard riding, walking fast, flying on 
bicycles as far as is possible during cessation of work to the ends of 
the earth. After that age, rest, easeful pastimes, outdoor pursuits 
which minimise fatigue, are dear toa man. In particular, gardening 
should be mentioned. Golf is an example of all that recreation 
implies to a sexagenarian. It means moderate exercise, fine and 
cheerful converse with like-minded golf maniacs. It offers a man 
that moderate amount of chance and friendly emulation which 
sweetens the best-loved amusements of life. A garden is never so 
delightful as when a man passes his half-century or (according to the 
Dean of Rochester’s joke) is himself an octo-geranium. There is 
even a subtle wisdom in lying upon one’s back upon the shingle, 
soothed by its gentle murmur, thinking upon nothing and throwing 
pebbles into the waves : 


Tum somni dulces denszeque in montibus umbree. 


As a general rule, all amusements suited to the elderly should contain 
a fair spice of activity swallowed up in an ocean of rest, even of 
indolence ; a man’s working days have more or less passed away. 
His physical powers demand abundance of quiet. The much-desired 
“forty winks ” of age is not an indulgence so much as a necessity. 
Scotch loch fishing may be mentioned as an excellent amuse- 
ment for the elderly. It is an excuse for permitting a man to lie 
fallow and absorb sunshine, while at the same time, if he chooses, 
he may trifle with the oars or his rod and line. A man can take 
wife and family with him if he likes fishing with ladies (only if he 
wishes to catch fish, should he be ruled by us, he will not do so), and 
a constant succession of beautiful scenery passes before his eyes as 
the gillie rows on ina monotonous and sleep-provoking manner. No 
tax is thus levied upon an elderly man’s energies, whether mental or 
bodily. Above all, let no man be so unwise as to suffer business 
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letters and a whole crop of cares to be sent northward after him. 
This is absolutely to defeat the beneficent work of the goddess 
Vacuna. 

How many and charming are the lochs which rise before the 
mind’s eye of the man who loves Caledonia stern and wild! Each 
of them, to his fancy, possesses characteristics of its own. Assynt 
displays its bare banks running up to a mighty company of moun- 
tains, whereof Suilven towers in apparent majesty, even overtopping 
Ben More himself. Tummel, perhaps the most strictly beautiful of 
all the lochs of Central Scotland ; Ericht, dour and dark-looking, 
but in whose vast depths lurk monsters if only they can be caught ; 
Shin, with excellent trout and water enough to satisfy the most eager 
sportsman ; such are some of the leading characteristics of a few 
Northern lochs, all more or less noted for the sport that they yield. 
Shiel is another lengthy and prolific loch, set in a rich entourage of 
mountains. Others might easily be named, but the above selection 
comprises beauty as well as fish, for it may be presumed that a loch 
which enchants the eye with incomparable landscape possesses one 
of the first requisites for a pleasant holiday. 

It is true that these lochs will each take at the least two days to 
reach them from any of the Midland districts, but, to our mind, a 
swift and comfortable railway journey forms the initial part of a 
holiday. It must be remembered, however, that two days’ continuous 
travel in swift trains shakes up an elderly man’s system a good deal, 
and had better be avoided if possible. At any rate, in Perthshire 
and the Lowlands good fishing and plenty of lochs will be found, 
but, after all, there is nothing like the clear air and keen northern 
breezes of Sutherland, if a man can afford two days, or, better still, 
three, in which to reach it. A day or two, it may be suggested, can 
be spent very pleasantly on the way to the North at Perth or 
Edinburgh. If for nothing else, they can be set apart for purchas- 
ing rods and flies, of which no true fisherman ever has enough. 

For those who do not yet know Sutherland no book gives a 
more charming account of this lovely shire than “A Season in 
Sutherland” (by T. E. Edwards Moss: Macmillan, 1888), while 
‘“* Wanderings by the Lochs and Streams of Assynt” (Hicks, James, 
1855), if the first book to treat the angling of the district, is still 
useful to the fisherman. St. John wrote specially of deer-stalking 
in Sutherland, and, like all his works, this is now a rare and 
valuable treatise. Naturally Mr. Lyall’s book on Scotch fishing 
and shooting will be in every sportsman’s hands. If a general 
treatise on Scotch fishing be required, no more excellent manual can 
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be recommended than J. Colquhoun’s “The Moor and the moa , 
(Blackwood, 1880). 

Shiel, a sea-loch in Argyllshire, is, we have suggested, another 
delightful district in which to settle. Access is easily obtained up 
this long loch, shut in by dark rocks and tracts of fir-trees running up 
on either side to deer-forests. At its edge are shallows tenanted by 
mimic forests and the’pale water-violet (ottonia palustris) and depths 
which might hold salmon and fervox of huge proportions and fabulous 
strength. In autumn plenty of sea-trout run up the river Shiel. From 
Bonnie Prince Charlie’s monument in Glenfinnan, at one end of the 
loch, to Castle Thiorin at the other, are numerous places of interest to 
the geologist and the artist as well as the dreamer. The loch itself 
is rather a late one, which renders it a boon to men who cannot take 
their holiday in June. This is, however, to our mind, the month of 
months for a holiday. If it has a disadvantage, it is that you wish 
for a second holiday before the summer ends. 

When the locality for a holiday is once settled, the most 
important point afterwards is to find a good gillie. Three: or ‘four 
lounge round every fishing inn during the season. They have: left 
the sheep on the hills, or it may be the plough-tail, and, although 
always exceedingly civil and obliging, most of these are not born 
fishermen. They cannot quickly (if at all) hit out the expedient 
which the moment so often demands in angling. Manage to find 
the true angler, the particular Donald or Stuart who is the sharpest 
of the little company. It is generally an easy matter to find out the 
true sportsman and naturalist from an interview, where you lounge 
with him looking from the bridge and smoking many cigarettes, or, 
better still, you recognise him from the experience of a previous season. 
When a gillie ¢ once knows a pleasant considerate master, he will be 
very anxious to show sport. He will watch his master’s moods, 
remain silent when his “ gentleman ” is thinking, and is not afraid of 
talking, at the proper time, to amuse his master. Occasionally he will 
tell a legend or two which are often well worth gathering up in the 
notebook when he is not looking. If you must put up with the 
ordinary gillie, let him carry coat and lunch and fishing things, but 
be sure that you take and keep command. It does not answer to let 
him row you about where he thinks good. 

As for the part which ought to be most carefully fished in every 
loch, it is not the open loch (which is probably of great depth and 
does not therefore furnish many bottom baits to trout), but the line 
where the gravelly or rocky edge breaks down suddenly into the 
depths. There the fish invariably lie on the look-out for food. 
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Another hint to be borne in mind is that all gillies and landlords 
hold as the first article of their piscatorial creed “ that no fush ever 
rises in the loch till g a.m. and never rises after 7 p.m. ’Tis no 
manner of use, sir ; the fush’ll no be feeding after 7.” Of course 
gillies like a comfortable breakfast and supper, and these hours best 
suit the landlady’s notions of meals. Even when the loch is 
dimpled over with rises in summer evenings the gillies vow “ they 
are only playing, sir ; they’re no rising to fly whateffer.” Almost all 
boatmen, it should be remembered, will launch out into deep water 
unless they have a sensible, determined master. 

As for equipment, this largely depends on a man’s fancies. For 
fly-fishing some use a ten-foot single-handed rod, others prefer a long 
double-handed one. The great requisite in all a loch-fisher’s tackle 
is extreme strength. Few incidents are more provoking than to 
troll a whole day without a single “rugg” and in the evening to 
strike a good fish (which may be a large salmon), and then to be at 
once broken because the line had been put away damp when last 
used a year or two ago. Regard not expense, therefore, in providing 
yourself with all running tackle of the best. The landing-net must also 
be large and strong. A gaff is a useful addition. Several “angels” 
and “phantoms” will also be needed. These should not be too 
small. Many think that these artificial lures do more execution than 
live or natural baits. It is not always easy to procure the latter, and 
“ suddling ” for them wastes a good deal of valuable time in the best 
part of the day. The fisherman will require two trolling rods, with 
tackle for each, and his favourite fly-rod. Let him take North plenty 
of big loch flies of gaudy colouring, especially “wasps” and 
“Zulus.” Trout in Scotch lochs are peculiarly fond of yellow flies. 

Should the holiday-maker set his heart on catching a ferox, let 
him first provide himself with a never-failing stock of patience, 
together with a well-filled purse. To troll for these creatures often 
proves a tedious undertaking ; by good hap a “run” being obtained 
once in two days or thereabouts and perhaps being lost in a couple 
of minutes after all. No fish is so “dour,” so suspicious, or for its 
size so strong. The most cunning angler cannot understand its 
strange moods. It is apparently, too, the most suspicious of fish, and 
on a day which seems the perfection of a fishing day, with soft grey 
showers and warm temperature, it is often impossible to obtain a 
touch. We have known a /erox-fanatic rowed about on the same 
loch for a fortnight day after day by two gillies and the results were 
most disappointing. Again, we remember a perfect duffer at trawling 
who caught a 13 lb. ferox as soon as he had taken his place in the 
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boat on Loch Rannoch, perhaps the best Scotch loch for this kind 
of fish, and in consequence the loch in which they are most shy. 
There is a great amount of luck in taking fervox. There are no 
special rules for this kind of fishing except that of course the line 
must always be kept taut, the end of the rod up (in order that its 
strength may tell upon the fish), and the quarry must be prevented 
at any cost from running under the boat. In a great sheet of water, 
remember, there is no need to hurry. It is better to spend an extra 
quarter of an hour on the capture of a good fish than run the risk 
of losing it through impatience. 

In late autumn pike will often yield excellent sport in Scotch 
lochs, and in such great reservoirs of water their presence often 
accounts for very large trout being taken. The small ones are 
killed off by the pike. Consequently, he is not an enemy to his kind 
who should introduce pike into such lochs, as a man would be were 
he to place pike in the Test or Monnow. On a cold bright day pike 
frequently take an “angel,” never caring how battered it is, and a 
man may catch several heavy fish during the day. A pike-gag will 
be found very useful when the fish is inside the boat, and it is mer- 
ciful to have a “ priest” on board to put the pike out of its agonies. 
In some sea-lochs it is quite possible that a salmon may be taken 
while nominally trolling for pike. Indeed, the apparent chance 
which is connected with loch-fishing, together with the rest, the 
sunshine, and the fine mountain air, adds a strong influence to the 
rejuvenating of the holiday-maker. Whena “phantom ” or “ angel ” 
or strong tackle is first committed to an unknown loch the interest 
is extreme, and everything that the angler hooks (save the “ Kingdom 
of Scotland ”) forms a pleasant excitement. 

The fisherman will frequently approach some beautiful valley 
running down the hill into the loch as the gillie rows ahead slowly 


past 
Nature, with her plants and weeds and flowers 
And silent overgrowings ; 


and he speedily finds here a quiet corrie, fringed with firs and lit 
up with purple heather, in which to land for lunch and a quiet half- 
hour. The gillie meanwhile secures his boat with the painter and 
quickly secludes himself among the whins and tufts of bog myrtle, 
smoking his pipe almost before he has finished his sandwiches. 
His master then botanises, looks for oyster-catcher’s nests, or follows 
up his particular hobby. After luncheon he will find that the fish 
do not rise eagerly until the sun begins to sink over the hills, so he 
need not hurry over his philosophic meditations. Oftentimes the 
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gillie will take him to a neighbouring waterfall, to a “ veetrified fort,” 
or perhaps to some old ruin with traditions clinging to it as thick as 
the moss and wild roses which mantle it. These little visits form a 
welcome change to limbs stiffened by the boat. 

During the afternoon Donald will assuredly turn the conversation 
from the great fishermen with whom he has worked to some gable 
of a farmstead, or perhaps a dull square house dimly seen on a 
distant mountain. A tragic story connected with these is never 
forgotten, and so long as his master nods and says “yes” and 
“indeed” at the right time, it proceeds to an interminable length. 

“Ye'll be minding Mr. Robertson, sir, of Auldtroony, him as 
was out wi’ the King in India? Weel, sir, he used to live up in those 
woods and he was jist an awfu person. Many is the day he would 
fush here on the Sawbaths, while the leddies maybe would drive 
down, a’ silk and fal-lals, to Moffat. He married Kennedy’s sister frae 
Pitlochry, and Miss Kennedy and anither half-sister lived wi’ them. 
They say that every night a muckle black hoond wi’ eyes as big as 
red saucers ran round the house wi’ terrible howlings. One night 
Miss Jane Kennedy ventured out and never came back. So oot 
gangs Mr. Robertson, and then Miss Kennedy, the half-sister I was 
talking of, and Mrs. Robertson and aiblins the butler went after 
them, but they say the dog then ceased barking and they never, 
none of them, ever came back or was seen again, but there was a 
gey and strong smell of sulphur. Ye’ll mind it, sir, in the papers? 
They said the dog led them to the Deil’s Landing on the loch out 
yonder, and they flitted off in a lightning flash. The minister 
doubted it was for fushing on the Sawbath, and, douce mon that he 
is, he once spake to Miss Jane, who appeared as a purple bogle on 
Auld Hallowe’en,” &c. 

“‘ Havers ” of this kind become amusing at such a time and such 
a situation, and form no inconsiderable portion of the charm attached 
to the long lazy afternoon. 

These recitals are often broken by the pebble leaping off one of 
the lines trolled from the stern. Up leaps the angler also, and, it 
may be hoped, kills the coveted fish, a vox. And then evening 
draws on apace, 

And faintly from the faint eternal blue 


(That dim sweet harebell odour) comes the star 
Which evening wears, 


The wavelets on the loch subside and girls’ voices from the 
terrace below the big house opposite invite the fisherman to see 
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three or four ladies, hatless in the lustrous evening, enter a shallop 
and push off from the gilded railings. Then one charms the 
impressionable gillie till he stops rowing and murmurs, “ Aye, that’s 
bonny !” by breaking out in a rich mellow voice before the listening 
mountains : 


Mistress Jean, she was making the elder-flower wine, 
And what brings the laird at sic a like time? 

She put off her apron and on her silk gown, 

Her mutch wi’ red ribbons and gaed awa down. 


Perhaps the fisherman himself is not altogether insensible to the 
musical voice. 

But here is the landing-stage (not the Deil’s !), and master and 
gillie leap to the grassy margin, pull the boat up a little way from the 
water and go up to the inn with a fair bag of fish and a great stock 
of contented enjoyment. After dinner comes a stroll in the gorgeous 
twilight, and then sleep remorselessly claims its victim even from 
the latest novel. Such are some of the quiet joys which loch fishing 
possesses for its votaries. When such simple pleasures are at hand, 
why seek Italy or Cairo among a motley crowd provided with 
coupons for every sight, while every hour of each day is mapped 
out for a man, lectures and sermons being thrown in? These are 
doubtless good in their place, but to our mind a holiday, if it means 
anything, means rest and the bow relaxed. We always look with 
awe upon the highly conscientious clergy who spend great part of 
their long vacation in the schools at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
always carefully avoid going there ourselves, 

It is worth while adding a few words on the capture of ferox 
written by that excellent angler, Mr. J. Colquhoun, to the “ Field” 
paper in 1880. He deemed Loch Rannoch by far the best loch in 
which to take this fish, but the evox has of late years, he says, been 
rendered lamentably shy by being pricked and harassed with spoons 
and other artificial baits. Loch Awe is another excellent loch for 
the predatory ferox. The largest he has known caught in it since 
his early fishing days was a little over 21 lbs. in weight. On Loch 
Rannoch during the same time he remembered one of 23 lbs., one 
of 22 lbs., and a third of about 20 lbs, “Although feroxes from 
3 to 6 lbs. are sometimes hooked with a trout fly,” he continues, 
“T never knew a large one so taken, and the only verified heavy 
Jerox landed with fly was caught in the second pool of the river 
Awe with a large salmon fly. It proved a beauty of 17 lbs.” 


Anglers will see by these words of one well skilled in piscatorial 
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matters how small would be their chance of capturing a good ferox 
with a fly. The “Cardinal Fly,” a crimson monstrosity, is, however, 
recommended for Loch Laggan. We never raised a ferowx with it. 
Others may have more luck. One more hint—when the angler has 
covered himself with glory by taking a_fevox which is anything above 
a dozen pounds, let him not be so misguided as to attempt to eat it. 
It ought to be stuffed, and, like Mr. Briggs’s salmon, put in a glass 
case to stand in his hall above his “ favourite spotted hunter.” 


PELAGIUS 
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“SWEET LASS OF RICHMOND 
iit, 


A SONG WITH A HISTORY. 


On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than May-day morn, 
Whose charms all other maids’ surpass, 

A rose without a thorn. 


This lass so neat, with smiles so sweet, 
Has won my right good will ; 

I’d crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill! 


Ye zephyrs fair that fan the air 
And wanton through the grove, 

Oh, whisper to my charming fair, 
I'd die for her I love. 


Iiow happy will the shepherd be 
Who calls this nymph his own ! 
Oh, may her choice be fixed on me! 

Mine’s fixed on her alone. 


This lass so neat, with smile so sweet, 
Has won my right good will ; 

I’d crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill! 


HE history of this charming ballad, “ The Lass of Richmond 
Hill”—of the fair lady in whose praise it was written, of 

the authorship of the well-known verses, and of the romantic circum- 
stances surrounding them—has lately formed an attractive subject of 
controversy. In spite, however, of all controversial questions con- 
nected with the song having been long time settled, the heresy that 
“the Lass” was associated with Richmond, Surrey, has again been 
revived by one of our leading comic journals; and recently we 
read the following in a well-known London evening daily paper : 

Copyright, U.S,A., by the Authors’ Association. 
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‘“MysTERY OF AN OLD BALLAD. 


“Who was ‘the Lass of Richmond Hill’? Theodore Hook’s 
father set the ballad to music, and the great English tenor, Incledon, 
was the first to sing it in Vauxhall Gardens in 1789. Leigh Hunt 
insisted that the original Lass of Richmond Hill was Lady Sarah 
Lennox. The Rev. Thomas Maurice maintained she was Miss 
Cropp. Sir Joseph Barrington was positive that Mrs. Janson was 
intended, and Lord Stourton, on the strength of the lines, ‘I’d 
crowns resign to call her mine,’ argued that she could have been no 
other than Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom George IV. morganatically 
married.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that the individuality of the fair original, 
and that of the author of the words of the song, are to the world 
in general wrapped about with some of the cerements of the old 
controversy. 

The fact of there being two Richmonds in the field of conjec- 
ture is responsible for some of the imaginings which have been 
allowed to run riot. The song and the subject of it have been 
associated with the loves of the Georges; and, in addition to the 
suggestion referred to above connecting it with Mrs. Fitzherbert, it 
was also suggested that the heroine was none other than the 
mysterious Hannah Lightfoot, the fair Quakeress who, under the 
zegis, it is said, of George III., then Prince of Wales, so suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Fair as may have been: both Lady Sarah Lennox and the young 
Quakeress, the objects of this princely admiration, they could have 
been no fairer than the real object of the song—the charming 
Frances I’Anson, of Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire, daughter of 
the rich attorney of Bedford Row, Bloomsbury, and who also owned 
the above residence at Richmond, in the county of broad acres. 

That she was “very fair among women” we have it on the 
testimony of those who knew her in her youth and beauty, and her 
lover, the author of the words of the song, although not of princely 
rank, was a man who made a name in his day. 

Leonard MacNally, the Irish barrister, was her devoted admirer, 
and had written almost innumerable songs for Vauxhall, besides a 
comic opera entitled “ Robin Hood,” which is said to have made a 
great hit at Covent Garden, and figured the year after with Burke, 
Gibbon, Burns, and Sheridan, in a sort of “men of the time” 
volume, 
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No less well known and distinguished in his day was James 
Hook, the composer of the song, and father of the celebrated 
Theodore Hook, and also grandfather of Walter Farquhar Hook, 
the late Dean of Chichester and for many years Vicar of Leeds, 
and author of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 

James Hook was musical director for nearly fifty years at 
Vauxhall Gardens (1773-1820), then in the last days of its glory. 
It is said that during that time he wrote the music for no less than 
one hundred and forty dramatic pieces, and composed over two 
thousand songs. Of these, how few survive ! 

The “ Lass of Richmond Hill” is one of these, and of the song, 
and of the author and composer, we cannot do better than quote 
the words of one who has written on the subject, and whose 
criticism is, we think, fair and perspicuous. 

After quoting from Tom Moore’s diary, “ Lord Holland much 
amused at my saying how much I used to look up to this Leonard 
MacN.,” after a brilliant dinner at Holland House, our author (as 
yet unpublished) goes on to say : 

“When a boy who ‘lisped in numbers,’ Moore had envied 
MacNally the authorship of some of his songs. As in the case of 
greater men—Fielding and Smollett for instance—MacNally’s verses 
were inferior to his really admirable prose, but the best of them 
were smooth and sprightly. ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ though 
the sole surviving offspring of a prolific muse, scarcely does full 
justice to a genuine lyrical talent, despite the special inspiration 
which we may presume to have occasioned the well-known verses. 
They are not devoid, however, of the characteristic energy and 
mellifluousness of the author’s effusions, and their sentiment, still 
pleasing, and unusually natural for a time when even Vauxhall 
expressed itself in terms of tinsel classicism, must have contributed 
to the original popularity of the song. But it is undoubtedly to the 
familiar air alone that the ballad owes its preservation for more than 
a century. In Hook’s bright and lucid melody the words are 
enshrined like a fly in amber. 

‘For the most part they (Hook’s songs) were merely songs of a 
Vauxhall season, perhaps a Vauxhall night ; but two at least of the 
two thousand have achieved a household immortality. Even these 
are a remarkable example of the flexibility of the composer’s talent. 
‘Within a Mile of Edinburgh Town’ is a brilliant invention, 
irresistibly Scotch in its character, as ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill’ 
is English.” 

So much for the authorship and composition of the song. Let 
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us now turn again to the fair object of Leonard MacNally’s love and 
admiration. 

Frances I’Anson was born at Leyburn in Wensleydale, and 
lived at Hill House, Richmond, in the county of York, the residence 
of her father—a fine old mansion, described as “ quaintly picturesque, 
with formal gardens and broad terraces, and standing high over the 
town.” 

Her father, William I’Anson, was also born (1741) at Leyburn. 
Educated at Richmond Grammar School, he was destined for the 
law, and gained the love and esteem of Miss Hutchinson, the only 
daughter of Ralph Hutchinson of the old mansion. It is said that 
she had many suitors ; but William I’Anson was the favoured one, 
and to him she gave her hand, and they were married at Barnard 
Castle in 1761, the bridegroom having just attained his twentieth 
year. Miss Hutchinson was a considerable heiress for a county 
town, and at the time of their marriage it is recorded in Sylvanus 
Urban’s notices in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” of that date that 
Miss Hutchinson brought her husband £10,000, As the mother of 
the “‘Lass” Miss Hutchinson individually has a special interest to 
us, and the possession of such a fortune no doubt had its influence 
in inducing her father, William I’Anson, when quite a young man, 
and a few years, indeed, after the marriage, to remove from Richmond, 
retaining Hill House at the same time as a country residence, and 
he became, in the words of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” ‘“‘ for many 
years an eminent attorney in the Court of King’s Bench,” and when 
he died at Bedford Row, Bloomsbury, he had become wealthy and 
had the estates of Cotgrove, Notts, and several in Yorkshire, including 
his property at Hill House, Richmond. 

Regarding the history of the family of the Richmondshire 
I’Ansons, we are indebted for the following to one of the family, 
William Andrew I’Anson, Esq., F.R.C.S., &c., of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Denton Hall, Northumberland, who is directly descended from 
the “eminent attorney ” of Bedford Row, and who has the additional 
distinction of being great-nephew of the “ Lass.” We quote from 
the MSS. which he has kindly placed in our hands. 

“ The family of the Richmondshire I’Ansons is traced to Tudor 
times. ‘The peculiar form of the name is remarkable among English 
patronymics, and lends support to a suggestion that it derives from 
French Flanders. At any rate, there was a John I’Anson, captain in 
the King’s navy, in the days of its first semi-organised existence, when 
the ‘Great Harry’ rode the seas. The captain’s son, James I’Anson, 
lived in Richmondshire in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
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but the generations next succeeding were merchants in London, 
with the English passion for land. Bryan I’Anson, born in 1587, 
achieved both social and territorial position, for he held broad manors 
in Buckinghamshire, and married Ann Lee, of Beaconsfield, grand- 
niece of Sir Henry Lee, knight. The heir of this marriage was 
Sir Bryan I’Anson, one of the knights whom James I. may be said 
to have debited with the accolade. Of the knight’s three sons, 
Sir Henry was a fellow of All Souls’ in 1681. . . . A second, Sir 
Bryan I’Anson, became a merchant in Cadiz, and married Donna 
Beatrix Rico—facts which enable us to understand how very much 
of a real type was the Castilianised Englishman satirised in the 
‘Don Diego,’ otherwise Sir John Formal, of Wycherley’s comedy, 
‘The Gentleman’s Dancing-Master.’ . .. The third brother, 
William I’Anson, reverted to Yorkshire, and married a sister of 
Sir Marmaduke Wyville of Constable Burton.” 

“A son of this marriage lived at Leyburn, and here another 
William I’Anson was born about the troublous times of the Whig 
Revolution of 1688. He married Frances Burnard of Doncaster, and 
had a large family, of which the eldest son was the father of the 
veritable ‘ Lass of Richmond Hill.’” 

The Bryan I’Anson above mentioned who married Ann Lee of 
Beaconsfield, in addition to his purchase of the manors of Bassets- 
bury in Bucks, became owner of those of Southys and Ashby 
Legers in Northamptonshire ; was fined for Sheriff and Alderman 
of London, and became High Sheriff of the county of Bucks. He 
had five sons and five daughters of whom the names are recorded, 
besides others who died young or unmarried. His third son, Bryan 
(father of the Cadiz merchant, not the brother, as stated incorrectly 
in the above record), after being knighted by King James I., had a 
warrant for baronet from King Charles I. during the Civil War, and 
after the battle of Worcester, which was fought September 3, 1651, 
Charles, his son, escaped to France after sundry adventures at 
Boscobel and elsewhere, sailing from Brighthelmstone, October 15, 
1651, and “thereby hangs a tale.” Soon after his arrival in Paris 
Charles II. wrote a letter to Sir Bryan, in the following terms : 


“Sir Brian ’Anson,—The marques you have always given of 
your affection and fidelity to the Crown since the beginning of These 
Troubles, gives mee entire Confidence of the continuance of the same 
in the future : of w°* I have likewise bin assured by your Sonne Dr. 
T’Anson, who is a person y* I esteem very well of. I write this to let 
you know soe much and to assure you y* whatsoever marques of favor 
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have bin conferred by my Father upon your selfe or your sonne, either 
in point of honor or advantage, shall bee made good to you by mee as 
soon as it shall please God to restore me to the power of doing it, 
and that you shall farther find upon all occasions that I am truly 
Yt Assured Friend 
CHARLES R.” 
«St Brian I’Anson, 
“From Paris, December 28, 1651.” 


A copy of a draft of a baronet’s patent to Sir Bryan was 
lately found among the papers of the Earl of Huntingdon, which is 
too long to give here in detail, but sets forth: “To all to whom 
these presents may come or concerne, greeting : 

‘ Whereas the Kinge, our late Royal Father of blessed Memory, 
hath been graciously pleased, in consideration of several good and 
acceptable Services performed with him by our Trusty and well- 
beloved St Bryan ’Anson K™* to grant him a Special Warrant .. . 
for the expediting unto him His Majesty’s Letters Patent for the 
dignity of a Baronet, which by reason of the late trouble have not 
been passed. ... Know therefore that We, taking into serious 
consideration his said many long, constant, and faithful services 
. . » « do by these presents give, grant, confer and confirm unto him 
the said St Bryan I’Anson K*®* of Ashby Ledger in the Com. of 
Northa . . . the said title and dignity of Baronet of our Kingdom 
of England; . . . and our will and pleasure is that this our present 
grant under our Royal Signature and Privy Seal have in all things 
the same power, force and virtue as our Letters Patent under the 
Great Seale of England to the effect until they be expedited to him, 
which for want of convenience are not passed at this present 
time. ... 

“ Given at the Louvre in Paris the 6th day of May, 1652, in the 4th 
yeare of our Reigne.” 

It has been mentioned that Henry, son of the above Sir Bryan, 
was a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxon, and he was also a Doctor of 
Civil Law ; and it adds to this episode in the family history to quote 
a letter written by his son, Sir Thomas I’Anson, addressed to Sir 
William Dugdale, and dated May 3rd, 1683, which is preserved in the 
family archives. He wrote thus quaintly : 


“ Sir,—I have been in Warwickshire, where I have been informed 
that you are often pleased to reap up the Ashes of my Ancestors 
(viz*) my grandfather St Bryan I’Anson and my Father S* Harry 
(who were persons of Honor and Qualitie & served theire Kinge and 
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Country with great loyaltie & integritie to their utter ruine they both 
beinge banished with theire Kinge from the beginninge of y® late 
troubles until his Maj*e* happy restoration) and never left theire 
Prince y® whole time of banishment suffering themselves to be 
turned out of all & imbracing theire misfortunes and miseries w® 
joyful hartes cause twas to serve theire Kinge—Now, Sir, tis well 
known my grandfather sacrificed £4,000 P. ann. wholly for his 
Maj* (whom God preserve) he bringing the Kinge at one time 
£10,000 in ready money to Oxon & on. Regiment of Horse all 
raised and paid out of his own Estate; and many other signall 
s'vicis to longe to mencon here, for w* s? s'vicis his Maj** at Oxon 
gave him a warrant for a Barrt w* had passed immediately then had 
it not been for y® said troubles . . . in short there is never a Bar* 
in England has soe much to show for being a Bar‘ as myselfe. . . . 
My request to you is that for the future you would stand my friend 
rather than my enemie seeing I never deserved otherwise, but will 
upon all occasions show that I am truly 
“Your most humble Servant 
“ perpetually to command 
“T. T’ANSON.” 


The above record may appear to be a long digression from the 
personal history of Frances I’Anson of Richmond Hill, but it is 
intended that, as an introduction to her collaterals, it should show 
the kind of stock from which she came. 

Born on October 17, 1766, the only daughter of William, the 
wealthy attorney, as recounted previously, she has been described as 
indeed very beautiful, a tall and graceful blonde, with brown hair, 
blue eyes, and an exquisite complexion. 

In the marriage register of St. George’s, Hanover Square, for the 
year of grace 1787 there is the following entry : 


“Jan. 16. Leonard MacNally and 
Frances I’Anson.” 


The father of Leonard MacNally was a Catholic, who acquired 
considerable built property, but was denounced under the Penal 
Laws as a Papist, and stripped of it. The ancestors of MacNally 
possessed the castle and lands of Rahobeth, as is stated on the tomb- 
stone at Donnybrook. 

The boy was brought up a Protestant, and of his mother, 
Mrs. MacNally, O’Kiefe wrote as “one of the finest persons of a 
woman I ever saw; tall, full, and majestic. Leonard himself was 
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much undersized, but had a handsome, expressive countenance and 
fine sparkling dark eyes. . . . Though under middle stature, he was 
of powerful frame, had a fine countenance, and his keen black eye 
sparkled with humour and courage.” 

| In spite of his undoubted genius and other attractive qualifica- 
fi tions, tradition has it that when he laid siege to the heart of Miss 
! 





Frances I’Anson at Bedford Row the paternal influence was used 

| against the match. Sir Joshua Barrington says that the fair lady ‘ 
had herself some turn for versification, and if so she would be 

probably the more susceptible to the attractive qualities of her 

| lover. 
} 

i 

| 

\ 





It was under these circumstances that Frances I’Anson was 
rusticated for a space at Hill House, which by this time had come 
| into the family by the death of Ralph Hutchinson, Mrs. I’Anson’s 

i father. It was thither that Leonard MacNally addressed his last 
appeal, and where, one morning in the autumn of 1786, Miss I’Anson 
received a copy of the now famous verses which preface this story. 

The father, we are told, still refused his consent; but Sir Joshua 

Barrington records that “ she could not resist this, and returned his 

Jiames,” and we know that the happy pair were eventually married 
on January 16, 1787, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and, we may 

assume, with the sanction of the parents of the bride. 

| 

{ 

| 








, | After their marriage they remained some years in London, and he 
became a politician of some importance and dramatist of distinction, 
| and in 1789 James Hook, as we have already related, set “ The 
Lass of Richmond Hill” to music which has been described as 
“ As blithe and clear as a blackbird’s song,” and “Incledon, the 
incomparable ballad singer, was singing it to enthusiastic Vauxhall 
crowds in London at the time when the mob was storming the 
Bastille in Paris.” 
| It is not known positively when the MacNallys left London for 
Dublin, but we learn that their two daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, ; 
were born in England, and we have it on record that Leonard . 
| MacNally was back in Dublin before 1792, at which time he was an 
ardent advocate of religious equality and political reform. He was q 
i an original member of the United Irish Society, which was by no 
means a rebellious organisation, and the test which the new member 
would be required to take before admission would be as follows : 

“*T, Leonard MacNally, in the presence of God, do pledge my- 
self to my country that I will use my abilities and influence in the 
attainment of an adequate representation of the Irish Nation in 
Parliament, and as a means of absolute and immediate attainment 
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of this chief good of Ireland I will endeavour as much as in me 
lies in my ability to forward a brotherhood of affection, an identity 
of interests, a communion of rights, and a union of power among 
Irishmen of all religious persuasions, without which every reform in 
Parliament must be partial, not national, inadequate to the wants, 
delusive to the wishes, and insufficient for the freedom and happiness 
of this country.” 

This remarkable declaration of the members of the United Irish 
Society indicates the quality of MacNally’s political conscience, and 
we find him engaged as one of the counsel for the celebrated Napper 
Tandy, in his action for false imprisonment against Lord West- 
morland, and in November of the same year he published some 
rebellious verses in the “ Northern Star,” the organ of the United 
Irishmen, and it was in vindication of that body that he invited 
Sir Joshua Barrington to meet him at nine paces in Phoenix Park. 

Sir Joshua’s own account of this celebrated duel is recorded in 
inimitable style in his “ Recollections.” He records that his ball 
appeared to have hit the buckle of MacNally’s suspenders (vu/gariter 
“gallows ”), and that his second inhumanly exclaimed : ‘“‘ By ——, 
Mac, you are the only rogue I ever knew was saved by the gallows !” 
Sir Joshua says of himself: ‘On returning home I found I had not 
got off quite so well as I had thought. The skirt of my coat was 
perforated on both sides, and a scratch just enough to break the 
skin had taken place on both my thighs !” 

After this MacNally became almost a popular idol, holding 
a brief with Curran for the defence of nearly every great State 
trial, and was regarded, it is said, ‘‘as second only to Curran him- 
self in his fearless patriotism and forensic eloquence.” At this 
time his house in Dominic Street, Dublin, was a scene of lavish 
hospitality. 

A letter of his is preserved, addressed to his brother-in-law, 
Lieutenant Ralph I’Anson, at that time of H.M.S. “ Vesuvius,” and 
sometime in the Russian Navy, in which he says: 

“Your promotion gives one infinite satisfaction, and I doubt 
not but your spirit and conduct will ultimately raise you to the first 
line of your profession, and that we may yet salute you Admiral... . 
The prospect you hould out of visiting us here I shall continually 
look to with most anxious hope, and your sister and I have very 
often indeed wished for your society. . . . You will meet a kind 
reception and every attention within our power to render Ireland 
agreeable . . . and when we get you amongst us, if your heart be 
disengaged, if no ‘black-eyed Susan’ has laid hold of your affec- 
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tions, who knows, I say, how we might send you home a Benedict, 
coupled to an Hibernian ten thousand pounder!.. . 

“ Your sister is, I hope, in good health and spirits. She is much 
admired, and, what is still more pleasing to me, is much respected. 
My relations love her most sincerely, and if they did not, I should 
hate them from my heart. Seven years have now nearly elapsed 
since our marriage, and though we have experienced some severe 
rubs, I can say for her, as I can sincerely say for myself, there has 
not been a moment of repentance.” 

The notice of the death of Mrs. MacNally, “The Lass of 
Richmond Hill,” appears in the ‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine” of October 
1795- 

After 1800 MacNally received a regular pension from the 
Government of £300 a year, and was also paid the sum of £2,500 
for his compilation, “ The Irish Justice of the Peace.” 

“ The end of this strange career came at last” (to quote from the 
writer to whom we have already referred), “and was in keeping with 
this man’s extraordinary double-mindedness.” He had been brought 
up a Protestant and always professed that religion. 

On February 13, 1820, Father Smith, of Townsend Street 
Chapel, was summoned in haste to “The Councellor’s ” house, and 
was met by Mrs. MacNally, a daughter of the Reverend Robert 
Edgeworth, whom her husband had taken to wife in 1800, about five 
years after the death of his first wife. She told the priest that 
MacNally was now asleep and must not be disturbed ; but her own 
son (by MacNally) came downstairs and roughly bade his mother let 
Father Smith enter. ‘When the priest came to the bedside,” says 
the narrative, “ the sick man craved to be received into the Catholic 
Church. The last sclemn rites were administered, and within 
an hour thereafter Leonard MacNally was dead.” Thus ended 
solemnly, and almost dramatically, a chequered but brilliant career, 
and he was buried in Donnybrook churchyard, near to the grave of 
Doctor Madden, the historian of the United Irishmen. Of him 
it has been writren : 

“* MacNally must be allowed by his harshest censor to have had 
the quality of valour, which goes for something to the better side of 
a man’s account, however deeply he may stand the devil’s debtor on 
the other side. His remarkable courage, his effusive convivality, his 
profound dissimulation, were equally genuine elements of the same 
extraordinary character. Judgment upon this man is not to be 
stencilled out in the staring black and white of the crude moralist. 
It demands the large canvas, the subtle brush, the full palette.” 
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The references in the foregoing to MacNally’s “extraordinary 
double-mindedness” and “profound dissimulation” were doubtless 
prompted by the supposition that he had been in receipt from the 
Government of occasional remittances as an “informer” until he was 
regularly pensioned. 

In conclusion, it remains only to make short reference to the 
other members of the family of William T’Anson, the “wealthy 
attorney of Bedford Row, in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
Solicitor of the Court of King’s Bench,” of which Frances, his only 
daughter, was the youngest member. 

He died at his residence, Cotgrove Place, in the parish of Cot- 
grove, co. Nottingham, on October 26, 1800, and was buried at 
Cotgrove. His eldest son, William, a brother of the Lass, was 
attorney-at-law of the Court of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
at Westminster, and councillor-at-law for the State of Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. It is also on record that he was at one time ensign in the 
Westminster Regiment of Middlesex Militia. He was the author of 
“The Stranger in America,” “ Edward Fitz Yorke,” and other works, 
and died March 13, 1819, and was buried at St. Mary’s, Islington, 
He married Maria, daughter of Thomas Walker of London, and of 
Wishaw Hall, co. Warwick, who soon after the death of her first 
husband took to herself a second in the person of Mr. Ridley 
Surtees. 

The only son of William I’Anson of Islington was the late 
William Andrew T’Anson, of Arthur’s Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
M.R.C.S. England and L.S.A., who died April 4, 1872, and whose 
second and younger son, William Andrew I’Anson, of Westgate Hill 
House and of Denton Hall, co. Northumberland, M.R.C.S. England 
and L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, continues his late father’s professional 
practice in the metropolis of the north at the present day, his elder 
brother, Thomas I’Anson, M.R.C.S., of Westgate Hill House, having 
died in 1881, leaving a son (William Andrew “the Third,” born 
1867), besides a younger son, Thomas Charles, and three daughters, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of George Young, Esquire, of Boldon 
House, co. Durham. 

Amongst the collateral branches of this North-country family it 
may be a matter of interest to the general reader to mention the 
l’Ansons of Malton, whose training stables there are so well known 
to the patrons of the Turf, more particularly as one member, the 
late William I’Anson, distinguished himself as a winner of the Derby, 
which stables could not be in better hands to-day than in those 
of Miles and Robert I’Anson. The “collaterals” include also the 
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I’Ansons of Darlington, descended likewise from the Captain R.N. 
of the time of “ Bluff King Hall,” who came to Darlington about the 
year 1700, and are descended from John I’Anson of Leyburn, co. York, 
who married Anne Hudson, daughter of Arthur Hudson of Helme 
in Kildwick, co. York. The late Charles I’Anson, who was Mayor 
of Darlington and senior partner in the firm of Charles I’Anson, Son, 
& Company, engineers and railway plant manufacturers, and who 
died in 1884, was great-great-grandson of the John above named, 
his immediate progenitors having established and carried on the 
manufacture of linen goods on the banks of the river Skerne until 
the establishment of railways introduced a competition with other 
localities, which was the doom of that industry at Darlington. 

Although the Darlington branch, of which the writer of this 
notice is one, were most of them members of the Society of Friends, 
this was not universally the case, as one of them was a Congrega- 
tionalist, and was responsible largely for the first Independent chapel 
built in Union Street, Darlington. 

It may be interesting also to the general reader to know that 
Hill House, Richmond, passed into the hands of Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, whose daughter, Lady Byron, was also celebrated by a more 
famous poet than Leonard MacNally. The house is, we believe 
now the property of the Earl of Zetland. 


J. COVENTRY I’ANSON, 
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CLIFFORD HARRISON. 


HE retirement of Mr. Clifford Harrison from public life fore- 
shadowed the sorrowful fate which has lately overtaken a 
brilliant personality. ‘The public—especially that section of it which 
frequented the Steinway Hall recitals with undimmed enthusiasm 
year by year—knew itself deprived of an altogether unique experience, 
a thing never to be replaced. For no work was ever more intimately 
expressive of a dominant individuality, At every point it was 
vitalised by the peculiar genius of the man. If it was subtle, his 
thought transcended the utterance; if a light or familiar theme 
acquired a new significance, his dramatic sense was in part responsible 
for the interpretation, which was in its turn completed by his con- 
summate musical gift. It was the union of these characteristics that 
gave its unique character to his work: other reciters there will 
doubtless be of equal force and insight; followers, perhaps, and 
imitators of his own peculiar artistry ; but among them all, there 
shall scarcely be found another in whom the gifts of the mystic, artist, 
and musician blend in so remarkable a degree. It was the perfect 
naturalness—inevitableness, one might almost call it—of his per- 
sonality that struck me when I first made his acquaintance seven 
years ago. Whether upon the platform of Steinway Hall, or in 
his own house, or out of doors, he was essentially the same. In 
ordinary conversation, each well-known and dramatic habit of speech 
revealed itself. It could hardly be called mannerism, for it was free 
from any hint of artificiality ; but it did in a measure render him 
distinct and unusual, a result to which his perfect unembarrassed 
courtesy contributed in an age when beautiful manners are rare. 
Conversation with him, especially when in argument it touched 
debateable ground, was in the highest degree stimulating. At such 
times, the habitual reserve that fenced about the sanctuary of his 
inner life and thought was apt to break away a little; and occa- 
sionally he would “score a point” with an eager, almost boyish, 
impetuosity. But at no time were the severities of limitation and 
restraint abandoned. His satire, for all its keenness, was seldom 
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cruel; a sense of proportion and the wise sanity of a great intelli- 
gence moderated all his words. Everything about him bore the 
impress of discipline and control. 

On occasion, however, a certain quaint and gracious humour 
would clothe the simplest action with a charm of its own. One 
afternoon, a gift of flowers was brought to him in his London home. 
He was particularly fond of flowers, and especially of the “ wild 
growths” among them. In taking them from their basket, he 
detected a little ant running aimlessly in and out of the foliage ; and 
guarding the insect with one hand, he said softly: “‘ Here is a person 
come up from the country. What should be done for it, do you 
think ?” 

And it was not until after mature deliberation that the most 
suitable resting-place—outside in a pot on the verandah—was finally 
found. 

But it was pre-eminently his attitude towards the eternal problems 
of religion and philosophy that made all intercourse with Clifford 
Harrison so fruitful. ‘‘ Behold, the dreamer cometh,” was no doubt 
the spoken and unspoken thought of the many to whom his 
mysticism did not appeal. But a careful comparison of his attitude 
with that of the more extreme votaries of what he called “ eman- 
cipated spiritual thought” brought into conspicuous relief the ad- 
mirable balance—the intellectual ‘‘ sophrosyne ” so characteristic of 
his mind and character. He was too delicate a humorist ever to 
run into extremes; and although he rejected all claims to scholar- 
ship, his wide cultivation kept him in touch with all that is most 
valuable in the ancient or the modern world. A letter written in the 
spring of ’99 is particularly interesting, referring to the recent publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Notes on the Margins.” 

“T can indeed have no better pleasure than to know of the 
answering thought of thoughtful minds. When I published the 
‘Notes,’ I knew the book would receive but scant notice: silence 
and rejection is the fate of such writing, invariably. But I have had 
many expressions of sympathy and understanding, some of which 
have greatly pleased me; and now this article of yours pleases me 
more than all. You will readily understand that my pages do not 
greatly satisfy the professed ‘occultist’ or ‘ theosophist,’ as they do 
not go far enough for them, while they go too far for the ordi- 
nary reader! I am glad that you think there are such distinct 
signs in our day of a set towards spiritual and mystic thought, and 
the intelligent acceptance of ancient wisdom. To me one of the 
most beautiful signs of the times is the decreasing dogmatism and 
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advancing vision of science. I sometimes wonder if the word for 
which the world seems to be waiting will not be spoken by Science— 
to its own astonishment! It is sure to come from the ‘ Bethlehem’ 
most despised and least regarded by the religious world! Even 
now the facts of science seem to me as radiant with hope as the 
‘truths’ of any creed. If Science will only—as she will surely— 
free herself from her temptation to dogma (dogma as hard and cruel 
as any church’s creed), she will rise to knowledge which we can yet 
only dimly apprehend. Do you not think so?.. .” 

Another letter contains a delicate criticism of a contemporary 
writer who, in his judgment, “ went too far.” 

“JT do not myself find his essays so fruitful and suggestive as the 
critics led me to suppose. The deeper thoughts are simply the ever 
young truths of mysticism dealt with from the modern point of view. 
I did not find any new discovery in them. And occasionally the 
‘infinite’ becomes the ‘ indefinite,’ and the ‘ mystic’ the ‘misty.’ 
This my regard for true mysticism makes me greatly dislike. For 
as Kingsley said years ago, ‘these mystics are desperately practical 
people.’ .. .” 

With obscurity of utterance or style he had no sympathy. “ Mrs. 
—— always oppresses me,” he wrote on another occasion, “in spite 
of her cleverness and charm. I feel a little baffled by her conscious 
‘superiority,’ and by the obscurity of her style.” 

This desire for the simple and intelligible permeated all his 
work. Save for an occasional “ dark saying,” or flight of fancy, his 
“ mystical” writing, like his talk, was marked by a lucidity and 
common sense which went far to augment its influence. “ To forget 
what Is in visions of what might and may be, is clearly a grave 
mistake, all the more serious from its frequency.” 

Thus he had written in the “ Notes on the Margins.” It was a 
mistake from which his sense of proportion held him back. 
Between the two fatal extremes associated with mysticism—the self- 
annihilation of the Eastern, and the self-assertion of the Western mind 
—he struck a balance in his own personality. From the fertile error 
of both systems—the deification of all human thought and the invest- 
ing it with divine authority—he was again preserved by a disciplined 
intelligence ; although, in common with all mystics, he gave intuition 
the most honoured place in the history of mind. It was, I believe, 
his enthusiasm for the idea of umify that was responsible for his 
intellectual bias towards mysticism. He desired for the world a 
commoa basis whereon all the antagonistic lines of thought might rest. 


He saw in mysticism the ingathering of all the knowledge of past 
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ages ; the consecration of elemental beliefs ; the slow development 
of a true spiritual apprehension of all truth, all revelation, all thought. 
It was scarcely to be called a creed, inasmuch as it recognised no 
dogma. Its fundamental certainties were few ; but chief among them 
doubtless was the belief in the power of the human spirit to acquire 
greater powers and to achieve greater conquests than seem possible 
to the majority of men. Such a belief is ever more intimately 
associated with practice than with theory. 


+ « + « Some, more wise, may solve Life’s mystery 
Ln truth of living which needs nothing more.* 


And he claimed for his belief that it kept pace with the progressive 
development of the reason in mankind—that it was essentially a 
growth, not to be imposed from without, but developed from within ; 
that its suggestions furnished the best—though not necessarily the 
final—interpretation of the mysteries of life ; bringing us “‘ something 
that entered our thought-atmosphere with the light and energy of 
the sunshine.” 

This is not the place—nor have I the authority—to follow out 
the apparent result of these convictions in his method of daily life. 
But one thing at least was obvious—must have been obvious—even 
to the most casual observer. I mean, the conquest of the spirit over 
the physical disabilities and adverse circumstances of life. Courage 
and endurance are oftentimes brought out by suffering; a cheerful 
serenity not infrequently accompanies the most cheerless fate; and 
every one is familiar with the influence of a strong will and buoyant 
temperament in overcoming pain and sorrow. But in looking back 
across the last years of Mr. Harrison’s public life, one is fain to 
admit that the “ conquest ” of that strong spirit was exceptional. To 
understand it at all, one simply had to admit the action of exceptional 
powers, acquired through long habits of self-discipline. 

Those who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship can best 
testify to the rare influence which his personality inspired ; but that 
influence will not be limited to them. It reached far and wide 
among his hearers. Few probably who listened to the wonderful 
music which was perhaps the highest expression of his uncommon 
gift, were insensitive to its deep, weird beauty. ‘That those subtle 
harmonies should have passed into silence beyond recall seems to 
some of us a loss unspeakable. 

It were of course impossible not to regret that a life so brilliant 
both in promise and achievement should prematurely have passed 


1 The Cabala, Clifford Harrison. 
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away. But his work remains—a pure and beautiful memory ; and 
his written word will, I think, never lose its interest for the few, 
though it will not appeal to the many. 

Among the circle of his friends and acquaintances, conscious ot 
deprivation, there will probably be many who will recall the verses 
of his own “ Post-boy” ; words which, I cannot doubt, would most 
accurately express his inmost desire and feeling. 


I would say to those who love me— 
**Do not mourn for me. 

Clean forget ; or else, remember 
When ’tis well with thee.” 

Let remembrance sing ; and singing, 
Smile, her own tears scorning : 

Let her sing as sang that post-boy 
On that bright May morning. 


‘* Listen ! we remember you, 
Because the day is bright ! 

Listen ! we remember you, 
Because our hearts are light ! 





‘* You who made our lives the brighter, 
Take the love we’re giving ! 

By the love we give you still, 
Still we know you’re living ! ” 


EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT. 
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AN OLD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VIL- 
LAGE AND ITS NEIGHBOURING 
HAMLET. 


N an outward-bound train, once you have left Rickmansworth 

behind you, everything beautiful is a thing of the present, 

from the meadows beside the rail, and the glistening streams 
intersecting them, to the distant moor and wood-clad hill. 

The eye notes with a keen sense of relief, after the efforts of the 
cheap modern mason which have defaced the land the first part of 
your journey, the way in which Nature, with her artist’s eye, lays on 
her colours: here, the distant gleam of red from that patch of 
clover adjoining the woods ; there, a picturesque orchard on a softly 
rounded slope, its trees knobbly, stunted, gnarled, dotted about 
irregularly, and underneath them an eager crowd of scurrying hens 
and chickens with an eye to the main chance of what could be 
picked up by the alert beak ; now, the delicate blue of a forget-me- 
not on this near bank, suggesting some enlightening forget-me-not of 
a memory from the past, shining up unexpectedly in the mind 
which is hedged around with a thousand dun-coloured commonplace 


routines of the present. 


Then, later, the train sweeps through a royal blaze of yellow 
from a clump of marigolds as it slows down at Chalfont Road. 

Just beyond the station we saw a field of winter oats standing in 
slanting stacks, and suggesting hair all “roughed up” the wrong 
way : the stacks of two delicate shades of greyish olive green, light 
above, dark below, and burnished with a dull steely light. 

Beyond was a stretch of delicate saffron colour, sprinkled daintily 
upon a far reach of velvet meadow-land. 

The countryman opposite me in the carriage remarked that the 
colewort which I admired so much was exceedingly difficult to 
eradicate among the crops, that it will wait a year after blooming 
and then, when one confidently hopes that it has died out effectually 
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will appear as strong and vigorous as ever in the succeeding 
summer. 

On the wheat-field which lay alongside he pointed out to me the 
“couch,” or couch grass, which comes up in patches here and there 
—patches that never fail to prevent the upgrowth of the wheat. 
Further on still, and we were passing the sweep of grassland and the 
dip of valley which lies between the railway and Little Missenden. 
Little Missenden lies cosily in the bosom of the hills, the woods 
growing closely above, a dark brown field showing in strong contrast 
below, with the silver gleam of a lake in middle distance. 

Further still, the glitter of a shallow pool, with scintillating 
shafts of sunlight playing all over it, greenish plants growing thick on 
one side of its bank and a skimming water bird above. Everywhere 
—over everything—was flung a glorious wealth of colour, flung 
royally, lavishly, unstintingly. 

Purple of scabious, rose pink of valerian, scarlet of poppy ; while 
every now and then the rarer crimson of foxglove showed up at the 
border of a wood. 

Away on the left could be seen the grey brown roofs of the 
village of Great Missenden, clustering together in the valley nestling 
under the shadow of the Chilterns. 

Then presently, beyond the station, came rows of respectable 
utilitarian vegetables, in their conventional staid dull-coloured dress, 
while, behind them, lay a wide meadow of red-brown Indian wheat, 
backed by a hazy wood shimmering in a blaze of heat—a streak of 
sainfoin binding it all round like a fair silken ribbon. High above 
all, one marked the straight swerve of a hawk, and now and again the 
heavy flight of a company of magpies. 

It was all a transfigured radiance of dazzling embroidery of 
colours :; vivid green, vivid yellow, vivid red, scarcely a “crumbling 
pageant ” as Dryden said of old of another scene, but a very quickly 
fading one all the same. 

After Great Missenden comes Wendover. 

Just before one reaches the little station there comes in sight on 
one’s right the rounded shoulders of what must evidently have been 
an old British encampment, beside which passes the line of the ancient 
Roman Icknield, which ran through Buckinghamshire to Berkshire. 

Lipscomb, in his “ History and Antiquities of Buckinghamshire,” 
says that unquestionably Wendover was once a British trackway. 

It is not until one has left the station two or three minutes 
behind one, that, turning a sharp corner in the road, one gets one’s 
first glimpse of the village of Wendover. 
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And one’s first glimpse and impression of it is undeniably a 
striking one. 

The village is built on a gentle slope, and is made up of old 
gabled black-timbered cottages, with latticed dormer windows and 
deep eaves: there are raised pathways on either side the street, 
edged with slopes of grass, while in the far distance stand protect- 
ingly, shelteringly, the Chiltern Hills, covered with radiant blue 
forest—here in deep shadow, there chequered with brilliant sun- 
shine. 

Over some of the doorways of the cottages hung pear-trees, 
heavy with fruit ; over others, trailing roses. 

Everywhere brooded a deep peace ; everywhere an air of pro- 
sperity seemed to reign. The whole scene made a vivid, undying 
picture in one’s memory. At the foot of the High Street—which 
gives a sort of effect of having been built in two parts—there is a 
fine old red brick house (Bosworth House) which has a curious 
pointed moulding under the roof, running along the whole front- 
age. 

Leland describes Wendover thus: ‘A pretty Through-fayre 
Towne havinge 2 streets well builded with Tymbre. There is a 
Causey made almost through to passe betwixt Alesbury and it, els 
the way in wett tyme as in a lowe Stiffe Claye were tedious and ill to 
passe. The Townlett Selfe of Wendover standeth partly upon the 
N.E. Cliffes of Chilterne Hilles. The Residewe and N.W. Parte 
standeth in the Rootes of the Hilles. Looke as the Countrye of 
the Vale of Alesbury for the most part is cleane barren of Wood, 
and is Champaine ; soe is all the Chilterne well wooded, and full of 
enclosures.” 

Wendover in Domesday Survey is recorded as the King’s Manor, 
rated at 24 hides. 

“There was land for 26 ploughs. In the demesne there were 
three. There were 26 villeins and 6 bordars having 17 ploughs. 
There were two mills of ros. rent.” (Wendover to-day boasts of one 
old watermill.) 

“Pasture for three teams, and 20s. overplus, wood for 2,000 
hogs. 

* Altogether it was estimated at £38 annual rent in legally as- 
sayed money.” 

By a charter of doubtful date in the reign of King John, King 
Stephen seems to have exchanged the manor of Wendover to Hugh 
de Gurney, or Gurnace. In 1216 the King gave Wendover to 
William de Fednes, or Fiennes, and in 1218 William de Cantilupe 
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obtained all the lands which then were in the hand of his son Hugh 
de Gurney. 

In the sixth year of John’s reign, Wendover had been enumerated 
among the lands of the Normans, as late belonging to Robert de 
Tibevill, or Turberville. 

‘Henry Brudenell, of Amersham, died seised of lands in Wend- 
over, which he directed iter alia to be sold to raise money, to be 
distributed for his soul, the souls of Edmund his brother, and 
Alice his wife, and of his father and mother.” 

King Henry VII. granted in 1491 the borough of Wendover and 
Lordship or Manor of Wendover Forens to Elizabeth. (Anglo- 
Saxon “ foran” signified “‘ before,” and in its original sense “ beyond” 
—consequently Wendover Forens was a kind of outer parish. 
Wendover Dean is a small hamlet in the near neighbourhood, and 
was of old in possession of the Danes.) 

“In 1544 the King, by Patent (to Henry Bradshaw, to whom 
he had lately granted the Rectory in consideration of £301 2s. 3d.), 
assigned a meadow called Castle Ditch meade, a close of pasture 
called Spittle Pond, a piece of land of 5 acres in the Bury field, a 
close called Well Head Croft, arable land called Fowslow Downe, 
another piece called Otehill . . . a croft called Shallork-Wike .. . 
a load of wood for fowell, yearly to be taken out of the wood growing 
upon Backcomb .. . parcel of the late monastery of Great Missen- 
den.” 

I consulted a miller coming along in his cart (who very kindly 
gave me a “lift” along the country lane) about the whereabouts 
of all these local spots, but he did not know the names of 
many. 

He told me that the mill stream rose in Well Head Croft, and 
that it was a few yards beyond the old Rectory. 

“ Queen Elizabeth by Letters Patent dated November 23, 1562, 
reciting the demise of Henry VIII. to John Wyre of two water mills 
in Wendover, one a brest mill, and the other an overshott mill.” 
There is to-day a quaint old water mill standing back from the road, 
which I photographed. 

“In 1666. Ordered that any of the inhabitants of Wendover 
Forens shall have free access unto the Cage and Stockes within the 
Burrowe of Wendover, and to putt their prisoners into the said Cage 
or Stocks as often as they have occasion soe to do, without any lett 
or hinderance of the inhabitants of Wendover Burrowe, uppon paine 
for any that shall hinder them. . . .” But now for many a long year 
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the inhabitants of Wendover Forens have no more “ free access ” to 
those old barbarities, for they have long ago vanished from sight. 

Near Wendover, a mile and a half away, is the old house, called 
the Hale, that used to belong to Dr. John Colet, the famous Dean 
of St Paul’s. 

Dr. Colet was a native of Wendover, and has been of late years 
recognised as one of the finest men of his day, and his clear-sighted 
new interpretations of old doctrines led eventually to much far- 
reaching change of thought. 

He built, later in his life, a hermitage at Shere in Surrey, and 
there he died of sweating sickness, September 16, 1547. 

The Manor of Martyns was formerly part of the possessions of 
the Dormers. The earliest grant which has been discovered for a 
market and fair at Wendover was by Charter of Edward III. to Sir 
John de Molyns, of Stoke Poges. ‘“ The original Charter represents 
this fair to have been holden on St. Barnabas Day.” 

Wendover is an ancient rural deanery. “In Henry VIII. reign 
the Monastery or Priory of the Blessed Virgin of St. Mary Overy 
in Southwark enumerated . . . the Farm of the Rectory of Wend- 
over £20. 

“In 1552 the King granted an acre of land called Lampland cum 
pert. in occupation of William Colet given to maintain a light in the 
church, also the roods of arable for maintenance of a light there 
habend. To them and to the heirs and assigns . . . for ever in free 
soccage” (old A.-S. for free exercise of judicial power), “of the 
manor of East Greenwich by fealty only.” 

I made many inquiries of the Rector, who has been thirty-six 
years in the parish, and searched the Church Registers, but nowhere 
could I obtain any further information as to how long ago the light 
had been discontinued. 

There is the same mention of maintenance of a light in the 
church at Stoke Mandeville in an old record, but there again I could 
only come to the same conclusion, that the light of that suggestive 
old custom must have died out long since, probably in that time of 
much repression, the English Reformation. 

Another notice runs thus in a record of the seventeenth century: 

“In House of Commons May 17, 1642, it was ordered, on humble 
petition of the Parishioners of Wendover, that Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Valentine, Mr. Beverly, Mr. Clendon, Mr. Spurstow, Mr. Blakwell, 
Mr. Sennatt, and Mr. Woolful, Orthodox Divines, being beneficed 
men in the same county, alle preachers and of good conversation who 
are willing thereunto, shall have liberty, freely and without any inter- 
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ruption, to set up and keep a lecture every Thursday weekly in the 
said parish church of Wendover.” 

Here again, ‘“‘ To-day has no more to say to yesterday,” and some 
notable “ interruption,” of what kind no one perhaps will ever know, 
must have occurred at some date, also unknown, to prevent 
“ preachers of good conversation” from keeping up the Thursday 
evening lecture. 

Near the church is a large meadow called “ Witchall ” meadow, 
about which there still hangs a curious old tradition quoted in 
“ Notes and Queries,” and the Rector told me that many of the old 
inhabitants have retailed the same story to him. 

According to this tradition, the church “ was to have been placed 
on a field adjoining the town, and there the building was begun, 
but the materials were all carried away in the night by witches, and 
deposited where the church now stands.” 

Apparently the punishment threatened on a signboard I noticed 
in Wendover, the day I was there, was not effectual with the movers 
of church materials. 

“Persons removeing Gravel, Sand, or other Materials from the 
Highways will be prosecuted.” 

There seemed a covert slight intended for trespassers on 
another signpost which stood in a certain meadow close by the 
church, and encouragement for the humble mushroom ! 

“ Trespassers will be prosecuted.—Mushrooms cultivated.” 

Beside the old watermill is a pretty bit of landscape : a clump of 
white willows, and a three-cornered space full of yellow marguerites. 
Just there the mill-stream spreads into three ; two clear, limpid, brown 
rills, and one soft velvety green and partially dried up, while over 
the little weir the softest musical patter of water fell with a gentle 
rhythm on one’s ear. 

The church itself was restored soon after the present Rector took 
charge of the parish, and is in beautiful order. It is a church of fine 
proportion, and is exceedingly prettily situated. 

The registers date back to 1600, and there are some curious 
entries among them. These were some among the burials: 

“ Aff. dat. January 30, 1678. Edward King, General Trooper.” 

** Aff. dat. Jan. 23. Alice, the daughter of John Davey, Chair- 
maker.” 

“* Aff. dat. ffet 8. William, the son of William Gurden, Trooper, 
Stranger.” 

“March 31. Rose, the wife of Matthew Chargo, day labourer.” 

“Joseph, the son of Francis Wells, Shoomaker.” 
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* Affidavit. July 10, 1680, Thomas Collindridge, Husband- 
man.” 

“Nov. 23. Thomas, the son of Thomas Fellows, Pattin- 
solemaker.” 

“7687. Aug. 18. Elizabeth, daughter William Meade, Potash- 
man.” 

Then follow other entries of burials of shoemakers, some spelt 
“shoomaker” as above, others ‘‘shooomaker,” and one wonders 
whether it was the wish to emphasise the fact of extra skill in the shoe- 
maker which led to such gross overfeeding of the word with “ o's,” 

Then again comes : 

“Thomas Darvall, Jun', wollen-draper.” 

“Nov. 22, 1680. William, Free Glazier.” (Query, what és a 
“free” glazier ?) 

“ Anne Graystock, of Harwich parish, by Banner.” 

At the bottom of many pages are the words, “ Seen and Allow’d 
by us,” and three names signed. 

In an old register in the vestry I found the following notice, 
dated 1678, in black letter : 

* Caroli II. Regis. 
An Act for Burying in Wollen. 

‘Whereas an Act made in the 188 year of His Majesties reign is 
now entitled for Burying in Wollen only was intended for the lessen- 
ing the Importation of Linen from beyond the Sea, and the en- 
couragement of the Wollen and Paper manufactures of this Kingdom 
had the same been observed, but in Respect there was not sufficient 
Remedy thereby given for the discovery or prosecution of offences 
against the said Law, the same hath hitherto not had the effect 
thereby intended,” and goes on to say that nothing made or 
‘mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or any other 
thing whatsoever than what is made of Sheep’s wooll onely ” should 
be used.” 

This is interesting when one remembers that in 1688 the woollen 
manufacture was so much looked upon as /#e chief industry of 
England that all others were sacrificed to it. People had begun to 
manufacture other materials, but at that time, whenever their interests 
ran counter to the woollen trade, it was considered by the Govern- 
ment as the most economical course to pursue, to destroy them 
ruthlessly. It seems inevitable that in all ages, and in all human 
affairs, there should be a large number of people in authority who 
cannot see beyond to-day; so hopelessly shortsighted are they to 
what the future is preparing for the progress of the country. 
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In Wendover Church is a very curious old brass of Charles IT.’s 
time, which the present Rector told me he found, when the church 
was being restored, in the belfry, and had brought it into the body of 
the church. 

Away to the north of Wendover is Stoke Mandeville. 

Stoke Mandeville was one of the manors of the Bishop of Lincoln 
at the time of the Norman Survey. 

Leland says that “ Bierton was originally a chapel of ease to 
Aylesbury, and its revenues were annexed to that prebend in 
Lincoln Cathedral by Richard Gravesend, Bishop, with the chapels 
of Quarendon, Buckland, and Stoke Mandeville by patent in 1266 
. «. and farther by Henry VIII. in 1524 to Longland, Bishop of 
Lincoln. Stoke Mandeville was only a daughter church to Bierton. 
The Aylesbury Hundred is formed by union of three ancient 
hundreds, Elesberie, Risberge, and Stane, and still retains formally 
the appellation of the Three Hundreds of Aylesbury. . . . Elesberie 
contained Zs¢one, called now Aston-Clinton, Bierton or Burton, with 
Buckland or Brofore, now Broughton, Hulcott and Stockes, since 
called Stoke Mandeville.” 

At Stoke Mandeville one can the better see the two spurs of the 
hills, supposed to have been the British camp, with the fosse covered 
with woods lying between, and clumps of dark growing furze lying 
thick upon the slope. 

The whole effect of the hills seen from the station is most 
picturesque, especially when seen on such an emotional, impulsive 
afternoon as the one on which I was there, when the successive gleams 
of sunshine were climbing the slope swiftly in and out of the furze 
bushes, until, having reached the summit, they suddenly vanished, 
leaving all beneath uncertain in outline, sombre and mysterious. 

At Stoke Mandeville are a number of fine old barns, and some 
interesting old cottages, particularly one called Yew Tree Farm, 
where a quaintly cut yew tree almost shields the house from the 
road, 

The vicarage looks new, and is not attractive from the outside. 

Some little distance from the village, standing, as an old record 
says, “in a low, watery meadow,” is the old church, now practically 
a ruin. The “watery” meadow is charming, with a little stream 
meandering through it, sentinelled by rushes, and much frequented 
by wheatears. Service is never held in the church now, but ina 
new little building nearer to the station. A labouring man of whom 
I asked a few questions told me that twenty years ago a service 
was held in it once a year, but that now it was too much dilapidated 
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to use for such purpose. Another countryman, who hailed from 
Aston-Clinton, and who bore the weight of years upon him, when 
asked for a reason why the church should have been given up to 
ruin, replied thoughtfully, “I caa-n’t give you much instructions 
about it.” He only knew the fact that it Aad been placed on the 
retired list. 

In some old records of Stoke Mandeville there occurs the entry 
following : 

“Tn 1553, the King granted int. al. to Sir Edward Bray, Knt., John 
Thornton, and John Danby, one and a half acres of land and one 
acre of meadow in Stokenanfield, the occupation of the church- 
wardens, to the maintenance of a light in the church for ever.” 

The record goes on: 

‘To the said Edwd., John, and John, and the heirs and assigns 
of J. Thornton and J. Danby for ever, of the manor of East Green- 
wich, by fealty only in free soccage.” 

Here again, as I said before, one can find no trace of the date 
when the daily light in the church passed into desuetude. 

“By an indenture, April 16, 1649, Edward Wade, of Elles- 
borough, yeoman, conveyed £540 to Henry Babham, of Walton in 
the parish of Aylesbury .. . part of manorhouse of Stoke Mandeville, 
and one bay of west end, of a tiled barn and cowhouse belonging 
to the same ; and several closes and pieces of arable land in Stoke 
Mandeville in the tenure of Cicely Bankworth, widow.” 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and it stands about three 
furlongs south of the village. In the south wall, Lipscomb mentions 
there is a piscina under a bracket arch, and an altar tomb of stone, 
above the figures on which is written in Roman capitals : 


Cruell death by mortal blades, 

Hath slaine foure of my tender Babes, 
Whereof Mary Thomas and Dorothye 

Within this place their bodies lye, 

But God which never man deceaved, 

This death to them is greates gayne, 
Increasinge ther joy freeing them from payne, 
O Dorothye my blessed Childe, 

Which lovingly lyved and dyed, mylde, 

Thou wert my tenth even God’s owne choyce, 
On Good Friday at night my Doll depted, 
Adew my sweete, and most true hearted, 

My body with thyne I desire should lye, 
When God hath appointed me to dye, 
Hopeing through Christ He will provide, 

For my Soule w'* thyne in heaven to abyde, 
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And I your Father Edmund Brudenell, 
Untill the Resurrection with thee will dwell 
And so adewe my sweete Lambes three, 
Untill in Heaven I shall you see 

Such is my hope of Richard my Sonn. 


“In 1276,” so runs the record, “a fine of messuages, lands and 
rents, in Stoke Maundewyl, granted by William Geve, of Stoke, clerk, 
to Master Roger Geve, of the same, for life.” 

The Edmund Brudenell mentioned above died seised of the 
manor of Newbury in Stoke Mandeville parish, having by his testa- 
ment (of 1425) bequeathed an annual rent of ten marks out of the 
manor for a chaplain to pray for his soul and the soul of Alice, his 
wife, for thirty years. It does not appear why he would only need 
prayers for that fixed number of years. 

Another record says that “ King John having exchanged part of 
Risberge . . . for certain lands in Stoke Mandeville ; one moiety of 
the manor was held in 1302 by William de Kirkeby, who died seised 
of it in that year. . . . The site of the lands among the hills and 
woods is near Prestwood Common, between Missenden and 
Hampden, on the left-hand side... near Rignall on the north 
and Honour End Farm on the south, being an insulated portion of 
Stoke Mandeville parish, and by a memorable circumstance con- 
nected with English history, as the land assessed for ship money 
when in possession of the patriot Hampden ; giving rise to the trial 
which brought Mr. Hampden into great celebrity, and was ultimately 
productive of such important consequences to the King and the 
nation, as well as to Hampden himself.” 

As we left the station on our homeward journey a wedding party 
was being sent off amid showers of confetti—with the flash in the 
pan of the sudden, hastily struck-up jest ; with the lingering clasp of 
hands that, perhaps, had lain close, the one in the other’s, in the old 
life that was done with ; with the farewell message of old friendship 
in the eyes that the lips could not trust themselves to say. 

The guard signalled, the train moved out of the station, the 
last showers of confetti were flung hastily and laughingly, and we had 
looked our last on the pleasant old village among the hills, 


I, GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 
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DOCTOR MAGINN. 


N the quiet little churchyard at Walton-on-Thames there is an 
unmarked grave wherein lie the remains of all that was mortal 
of William Maginn. The career of this great wit and scholar and 
brilliant Z¢/érateur was very remarkable. ‘Doctor Maginn of 
‘Fraser’s,’” as he came to be universally known, was born on 
July 10, 1793, in Dean Street, Cork. His father, John Maginn, 
was a schoolmaster, and it was in his academy that young Maginn’s 
education was begun. So rapid was his progress in his studies, and 
such a genius for learning did he exhibit, that at the early age of ten 
years he was entered in Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1811. It is obvious that the youth who could take 
his B.A. degree when only eighteen must have been a lad of 
uncommon parts, as indeed Maginn was. His college course over, 
during which he had the advantage of having the learned Dr. Kyle, 
afterwards Provost of Trinity, and subsequently Bishop of Cork, as 
his tutor, Maginn returned home and acted as classical teacher in 
his father’s school, meanwhile pursuing his studies for the degree of 
LL.D., which was conferred upon him by Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1816. He was the first who ever received this degree so young. 
On his father’s death, three years previously, young Maginn, to the 
astonishment of his associates, who could not reconcile his character 
with that of a schoolmaster, undertook the conduct of the academy, 
to which there came pupils from distant parts, whither the fame of 
his scholarship had spread. For ten years he continued at this un- 
congenial work, relieving the tedium of teaching by writing light 
satirical sketches for the local papers. His genius, however, sought 
a better outlet, and we soon find him contributing to William 
Jerdan’s “ Literary Gazette” and to “ Bentley’s Miscellany ;” but he 
found the medium exactly suited for the exercise of his marvellous 
gifts in the pages of “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” in which 
he made his first appearance, in the number for June 1819, with a 
continuation of Coleridge’s beautiful poem, “Christabel;” his 
second appearance in that magazine was in the number for 
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November of the same year, with a remarkable and excellent Latin 
translation of “Chevy Chase.” After being a contributor to “ Black- 
wood” for some time from Cork, and wearying of the monotony of a 
teacher’s life, he went to Edinburgh in May, 1820, and introduced 
himself personally and in a characteristically humorous fashion 
to William Blackwood, whose guest he remained for six weeks, 
during which time he revelled in the society of Professor John 
Wilson (“Christopher North”), John Gibson Lockhart, Gillies, 
Hamilton, and other literary notabilities. Blackwood declared him- 
self “delighted with his wild Irish assistant,” whose social qualities, 
constitutional gaiety, convivial pleasantry, and flow of conversation, 
at once learned and witty, were such as could not fail to render him 
a favourite in cultured circles. Here is a pen-picture of him at this 
period : 

All were listening to someone who sat in the middle of a 
group. A low-seated man, short in stature, was uttering pleasantries 
and scattering witticisms about him with the careless glee of his 
country. His articulation was impeded by a stutter, yet the 
sentences he stammered forth were brilliant repartees, uttered without 
sharpness, and edged rather with humour than with satire. His 
countenance was rather agreeable than striking; its expression 
sweet rather than bright. The grey hair coming straight over his 
forehead gave a singular appearance to a face still bearing the 
attributes of youth. He was thirty or thereabouts; but his 
thoughtful brow, his hair, and the paleness of his complexion, gave 
him many of the attributes of age. His conversation was careless 
and offhand, and but for the impediment of speech would have had 
the charm of a rich comedy. His choice of words was such as I 
have rarely met with in any of my contemporaries.” 

John Wilson Croker, writing to a friend, thus describes him :— 

“On the few occasions of my having the pleasure of being in his 
society, his conversation was very lively and original—a singular 
mixture of classical erudition and Irish fun. There was a good deal 
of wit, and still more of drollery, and certainly no deficiency of what 
is called conviviality and animal spirits. I remember on one occasion 
having heard from some common friend, that he seemed to be 
throwing away a great deal of talent on some ephemeral productions, 
I took the liberty of advising him to direct his great powers to some 
more permanent objects, and he told me that he contemplated some 
serious work, I think on the Greek drama, but of this I am not quite 
sure. It might have been the Greek orators. I had a high opinion 
of his power to illustrate either.” 
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Three years later he married a lady named Ellen Bullen, 
described by Jerdan as an excellent woman, and finding the income 
from the school inadequate to support a wife, he severed his con- 
nection with it and proceeded to London, resolved to devote himself 
to literature. He soon became intimate with Theodore Hook (a 
kindred spirit), and wrote for the “John Bull,” a political journal, 
which was soon abandoned at a heavy loss. A similar fate awaited 
the “ London Literary Journal,” with which Maginn was associated, 
also in conjunction with Theodore Hook. Maginn’s facile pen had 
attracted the notice of John Murray, and he found employment on 
the “ Quarterly Review.” All this time, however, he was a continual 
contributor to “ Blackwood,” scarce a number of which did not 
contain one or more articles from him, and in its pages he, with 
Wilson, originated the celebrated ‘“ Noctes Ambrosianz,” a very 
large share of which was all his writing, as was also the famous 
Greek motto with its exceedingly free translation : 

This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An Ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning: ‘‘’7Z%s right for good wine-bibbing people 
Not to let the jug pass round the board lihe a cripple, 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 


An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis, 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes. 


Readers of ‘‘ Father Prout ” know how that worthy delighted to turn 
some of Moore’s melodies into French, Latin, and Greek verse, and 
then playfully accuse their author of plagiarism! Maginn, in the 
character of the learned Dr. Pandemus Polyglott, performed similar 
feats with equal skill and dexterity. He translated Canning’s 
“Needy Knife-grinder” into both Greek and Latin; George 
Wither’s “‘The Shepherd’s Resolution,” Waller’s “ Rose,” Henry 
Phillips’s admirable ditty “Woman,” Ben Jonson’s “Take, oh, 
take those lips away,” and a host of others, into excellent Latin 
verse. Here is a verse from his Latin translation of ‘‘ The glasses 
sparkle on the board,” which he humorously assigned to an Alcaic 
poet, one “ Czesius Bassus” : 
The glasses sparkle on the board, 
The wine is ruby bright ; 
The reign of pleasure is restored, 
Of ease and gay delight. 
The day is done, the night’s our own, 
Then let us feast the soul ; 


Should any pain or care remain, 
Why, drown it in the bowl. 
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CARMEN: AUCTORE Casio BAsso. 


En pocla mensis compositis micant ; 
Vini refulget purpureus color : 
Regnant voluptates, feruntque 
Gaudia deliciasque secum. 
Invitat Euhoe ! nox est ; absit dies ; 
Indulgeamus nunc genium mero, 
Mergamus et cure vel atri 
Quod superest cyatho doloris. 


Whether it was traceable to the attraction which the sparkle of 
the glasses had for him or not it is not now easy to determine, but 
certain it is that in the beginning of the year 1830 he quarrelled 
with his friend Blackwood, and the intimacy which had grown and 
lasted during ten years was interrupted. There was no interruption, 
however, to Maginn’s literary labours, for he worked as hard as ever, 
if not harder. 

As a magazine writer his like has never been seen. His fertility 
and variety were inexhaustible ; nothing came amiss to him. So 
richly stored was his mind and so ready his pen, that he could with- 
out effort write articles of sound, earnest, well-reasoned criticism, 
political articles and parodies, poems and translations. He always 
appeared master of every subject, recondite or familiar, and yet, 
according to an eyewitness, “he seldom wrote except in company, 
and generally in the midst of tumult. In the middle of a sentence 
he would relieve the strain of thought by throwing himself back in 
his chair and telling a humorous story; then, while his companions 
were convulsed with laughter, he would suddenly break off in his 
talk and resume his pen.” Goethe, it would seem, was right when he 
said, “ Rapid change from seriousness to trifling, from sympathy to 
indifference, from joy to grief, must lie at the foundation of the Irish 
character.” 

One of his jovial companions was a briefless barrister and man 
about town named Hugh Fraser, and to him Maginn proposed, after 
his quarrel with Blackwood, that they should have a magazine of 
their own. Fraser was quite agreeable, and they both made a 
selection from their papers, with which they filled their pockets, and 
sallied forth to find a publisher. Going down Regent Street, the 
name Fraser over No. 215 attracted Maginn, who said to his 
companion, “ Here’s a namesake! of yours, Fraser; let’s try him.” 
They entered, and submitted their proposal, which was adopted 
without hesitation; and in February 1830 appeared the first 
number of “ Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country.” To say that 


1 It was the shop of Mr. James Fraser, publisher, Hugh Fraser’s brother. 
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it was one of the most remarkable and attractive magazines that ever 
appeared is hardly to exaggerate. The first four numbers were 
nearly all from Maginn’s pen ; but he soon gathered around him such 
a brilliant band that the fame of the magazine became almost world- 
wide. With such contributors as Maginn, “Father Prout,” Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Southey, ‘“ Barry Cornwall,” Edward Irving, Lock- 
hart, Thackeray, Theodore Hook, Hogg, Galt, and Crofton Croker, 
nothing was wanting that genius and talent could provide. In 
addition, there was Daniel Maclise, whose incomparable pencil was 
never more happily employed than in depicting the “ Fraserians :” 
the original sketches, it may be mentioned, are in the Forster 
Collection in the South Kensington Museum, and are (with his 
magnificent frescoes in the Houses of Parliament) considered his 
finest productions. For each of these portraits Maginn wrote a 
sketch, into which he put some of his most brilliant and pungent 
writing ; but as his native modesty would not permit him to write 
about himself, the following, which accompanied his portrait, was 
written by his close and constant friend, John Gibson Lockhart : 
“This extraordinary specimen of the real original Phoenician 
breed is now, we are credibly informed, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age ; but though Burns and Byron worked themselves out by 
that time, the Doctor is considered to be still in the full posession of 
many of his faculties. His locks, indeed, are silvery, but he wears, 
on the whole, a juvenile aspect rather than otherwise. Our artist 
has caught with singular felicity the easy, good-humoured nonchalance 
of this learned and libellous countenance. High Church and State 
doctrines should be seriously adopted and manfully maintained. 
Whigs, Papists, Radicals, whatever comes under the disgusting 
category of Liberalism, should be exposed, insulted, stabbed, cruci- 
fied, impaled, drawn and quartered—in essay, disquisition, review, 
romance, ballad, squib, pasquinade, and epigram; in Greek, in 
Hebrew, in Latin, in Irish, in Italian, in English, and in slang, but 
no interference with the calm pursuits of the scholar or the graceful 
amenities of the gentleman. Take things easy after seven o’clock ; 
from that hour till two in the morning be your own man ; from two 
to ten be your own wife’s man ; from ten to seven again be the man 
of the public. Car~e diem. Leave no moment absolutely idle, and 
suffer no sense, however great, of superiority to influence your 
conduct and demeanour. Be a Bentley if you can, but omit the 
brutality ; rival Parr, eschewing all pomposity; outlinguist old 
Magliabecchi, and yet be a man of the world ; emulate Swift in satire, 
but suffer not one squeeze of his se@va indignatio to eat your own 
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heart. Be and do all this, and the Doctor will no longer be 
unique. 

“ Whether shining a precocious gem in Trinity College, Dublin, or 
illuminating the young ideas of the Corkers, or sustaining the power 
and glory of ‘ Blackwood,’ or now co-editing the grand, unrivalled, 
staunch, sturdy organ of orthodoxy, the ‘Standard’ (we say nothing 
of a casual contribution to ‘ Regina’),! the redoubted Ensign and 
Adjutant Sir Morgan O’Doherty? has always been, is, and ever will 
be, the jovial, also the simple-hearted, the careless, and the benig- 
nant. Floreat Doctor! Long may he continue at once the star of our 
erudition, our philosophy, and our dialectics, and, in his own immortal 


words— 
A randy, handy, brandy, no dandy, 
Rollicking jig of an Irishman ! 


Long may his voice be heard in the land, now pouring out a rich 
flood of hexameters, and now cheering the festive circle with the 
hearty, jolly, soul-stirring chant which he indited in the day of his 
youth : 

Drink to me only from a jug, and I will pledge in mine, 

So fill my glass with whiskey punch, and I’ll not ask for wine.” 


These sketches, known as the ‘Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters,” created quite a sensation as they appeared, for Maginn’s 
sarcastic personalities, united to Maclise’s pictorial mastery, formed a 
combination perfectly unique ; and what makes it all the more 
remarkable is, that Maginn wrote them in Fraser’s back parlour, 
“over,” it is stated, “such supplies of liquor as would totally 
incapacitate all other men from work.” It was under similar con- 
ditions that he wrote his celebrated review of the novel “ Berkeley 
Castle,” which involved him in a duel with its author, but, happily, 
no blood was shed. It served to show, however, that, no matter 
what the consequences to himself, he had the courage of his 
opinions. 

“Tn the bowl,” as he said himself, “‘ he sought sweet oblivion. of 
all woe”; and that such a brilliant genius and profound scholar 
should have done such great injustice to his marvellous intellect is 
all the more to be regretted when we regard the excellence of his 
serious work. His “ Homeric Ballads” prove him to have been a 
scholiast of worth, and his less-known “Lucianic Comediettas” 
(reproductions of Lucian’s “ Dialogues” in the form of blank-verse 
comedies), published in 1839, but unfortunately irrecoverably lost, 

Fraser's Magazine. * His nom de guerre. 
x2 
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were unmistakable masterpieces. He had projected a translation of 
the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” and, indeed, had made some progress 
with the first book ; but it was thrown aside, and no more was heard 
or seen of it, so impossible had sustained application become to 
him. His Shakespeare papers are almost all excellent, that on 
“Lady Macbeth” especially being full of fine thoughts felicitously 
expressed. He displayed a surprising range of reading in criticising 
the “Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare,” that extraordinary 
farrago by old Farmer, Master of Emmanuel College, upon whose 
“ peddling pedantry ” and “‘fat-headed and scornful blockheadism ” 
he poured a full measure of his contempt. 

Another proof of Maginn’s great literary powers is the fact that 
immediately on the news of Byron’s death reaching England, John 
Murray selected him to prepare and edit the poet’s memoirs, journals, 
and letters, a labour that would have been in every respect worthy 
of Maginn ; but when he came to examine the materials that had been 
placed in his hands, he found that besides the nature of much _of it, 
the destruction of the autobiography had caused too great a lacuna ; 
so, after consultation with Murray, he returned all to him, and, as we 
know, it was Thomas Moore who eventually gave to. the world the 
biography which has never quite satisfied it. 

When John Murray was foolish enough to start a newspaper, “ The 
Representative,” Maginn acted for a time as Paris correspondent, but 
having developed intemperate habits he was recalled to London, and 
appointed editor at a salary of £700 a year. The enterprise was not 
a successful one for Murray, who found at the end of six months that 
he had lost about £20,000. In conjunction with Dr. Stanley Lees 
Giffard (father of the present Lord Halsbury), Maginn was joint 
editor of the “ Standard” on its foundation in 1828, but with his 
characteristic restlessness he severed his connection with it after a 
short period. So far as he had any settled political opinions, they 
were supposed to be Tory, as indeed his connection with the 
journals mentioned would testify ; but hear what he said himself on 
this point : 

“ My politics—what then? I am, externally at least, a Tory @ 
toute outrance, because my father and my grandfather (and I cannot 
trace my genealogy any higher) were so before me. Besides, I think 
every gentleman should be a Tory ; there is an easiness, a suavity of 
mind, engendered by Toryism, which it is vain for you to expect 
from fretful Whiggery or bawling Radicalism, and such should be a 
strong distinctive feature in every gentleman’s character. . . . But I 
have dirtied my fingers with ink, you say, and daubed other people’s 
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faces with them. I admit it. My pen has been guilty of various 
political jeux d’esprit, but, let me whisper it, on doth sides. Don’t 
start ; it is not worth while. My Tory quizzes I am suspected of ; 
suspected, 1 say, for I am not such a goose as to let them be any 
more than mere matters of suspicion ; but of quizzes against Tories 
I am no more thought guilty than I am of petty larceny. Yet such 
is the case. I write with no ill-feeling ; public men or people who 
thrust themselves before the public in any way I just look upon as 
phantoms of the imagination, as things to throw off commonplaces 
about. . . . In point of fact, men of sense think not of such things, 
and mingle freely in society as if they never occurred. Why, then, 
should I be supposed to have any feeling whatever, whether of anger 
or pleasure, about them?” 

His facility in this respect enabled him to write for the “ Age” 
when edited by the rather notorious C. M. Westmacott, and later for 
the “True Sun,” a “bawling Radical” organ ; but consistency in 
the sense of being tied down to one particular set of views was a 
virtue to which Maginn laid no claim. He always spoke out what 
he had in his mind to say, and said it in the raciest manner. Having 
made friends with Blackwood in 1834, he reappeared in the “ Ebony,” 
as he facetiously called it. 

“The great superiority,” he wrote, “of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine 
over all others of our time is that one can be allowed to speak one’s 
mind there. There was never yet one word of genuine, unsophisti- 
cated truth in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ the ‘Quarterly,’ or, indeed, in any 
other of the periodicals—in relation, I mean, to anything that can 
be called opinion or sentiment. All is conventional mystification, 
except in ‘ Ebony,’ the jewel, alone. Here alone can a man tell smack 
out that he is a Tory, an Orangeman, a Radical, a Catholic, any- 
thing he pleases to be, tothe backbone. No necessity for conciliatory 
mincing and paring away of one’s own intellect. I love whiskey 
punch ; I say so. I admire Wordsworth and ‘Don Juan’; I say so. 
Southey is a humbug ; well, let it be said distinctly. Tom Campbell 
is in his dotage ; why conceal a fact like this? I scorn all paltering 
with the public; I hate all shuffling, equivocating, trick, stuff, 
nonsense. I write in ‘ Blackwood ’ because there Morgan O’Doherty ! 
can be Morgan O’Doherty. If I wrote in the ‘Quarterly’ I should 
be bothered (partly with, and partly without, being conscious of it) 
with a hampering, binding, fettering, nullifying sort of notion that I 
must make myself, pro ¢empore, a bit of a Gifford; and so of every- 
thing else.” 


' This{was his favourite pen-name. 
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While he continued to illuminate the pages of “ Fraser” with his 
genius month after month, he kept the readers of ‘‘ Blackwood” 
convulsed with laughter with “A Story without a Tail,” “ Bob 
Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady of the 48th” (which is not only 
one of the raciest Irish stories ever written, but is a masterpiece of 
humorous fiction), and various other contributions, amongst which 
mention must be made of the “Tobias Correspondence,” a remark- 
ably clever production, which he wrote in a garret in Wych Street 
(London) in 1837, where he was hiding from bailiffs, to such a pass 
had his financial affairs come. In it he assures us will be found set 
forth from his own experience “the whole art and mystery of editing 
a newspaper.” There can be no question but that his experience 
was both large and varied enough to qualify him to instruct others 
to their profit. The pity of it was that it brought him neither riches 
nor wisdom ; he was what the Germans call wxvorsichtig, and he 
lives for all time in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Pendennis” as Captain Shandon, 
“the learned and thriftless, the witty and unwise.” 

Shattered health now necessitated the dissolution of numerous 
literary engagements, and frequent imprisonments for debt culminated 
in his having to invoke the aid of the Bankruptcy Court—in the 
beginning of the year 1842. His liberty thus restored, he retired to the 
pretty little rural village of Walton-on-Thames, where, in the company 
of his wife and his two daughters, his remaining days were passed. 
His affection for his daughters is happily expressed in a few verses, of 
which I give one: 


Knit to me in love and duty 
Have you been, sweet pets of mine ! 
Long in health, and joy, and beauty, 
May it be your lot to shine ! 
And at last when, God commanding, 
I shall leave you both behind, 
May I feel, with soul expanding, 
I shall leave you good and kind ! 


When the distress into which he had fallen became known, one 
of the first to come to his assistance was Thackeray,! who, with 
characteristic generosity, gave him a few hundred pounds. The 
Tory party, for whom he had fearlessly worked with his pen for a 
quarter of a century, seemed strangely oblivious of his needs ; but 


1 It was Mahony (‘‘ Father Prout”) who introduced Thackeray to Maginn. 
The introduction took place at the ‘*Crown” Tavern, Vinegar Yard, Drury 
Lane. Thackeray, who liked him for his wit and good feeling, tells us how 
Maginn read Homer to him, and pointed out beauties that he had never perceived, 
and ‘* bound me over,” he adds, ‘‘ to read some Homer every day.” 
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not so was the man whose policy Maginn had equally fearlessly 
assailed ; Sir Robert Peel had, in 1840, when a subscription was 
started to assist Maginn, subscribed £100, with a stipulation for 
secrecy as to his being the donor. Now, when he learned how sad 
was his plight, he sent a similar sum. No need is there to mention 
that John Gibson Lockhart befriended him, as likewise did so 
exalted a personage as the King of Hanover, who had sympathy for 
the misfortunes of the imprudent genius. Broken as he was, he still 
retained much of his old cheerfulness, and, though no longer able 
to write, he dictated to his daughter some articles for magazine and 
newspaper. Consumption, however, was rapidly shortening his 
days, and the end came on August 24, 1842. 

Here we see “the tragedy of imprudent genius, struggling for 
years with paltry pecuniary difficulties, at last sinking, chilled, 
exhausted, and fruitless, like a giant slaughtered by pins.” 

It was a sad close to a career that might have been productive of 
something truly great, for with his vast learning and his marvellous 
intellectual gifts there was no work that would have been beyond 
his compass. But he was utterly devoid of ambition ; that last 
infirmity of noble minds troubled him not at all ; his wide knowledge 
and extensive learning cost him no effort ; he acquired both as easily 
as his mother tongue and used them as easily and as lightly. The 
temptations to which he was exposed in the literary and Bohemian 
circles into which he was so early introduced, combined with his 
convivial proclivities and fondness for social relaxation, were more 
than his character was proof against, and eventually worked to his 
undoing. “To scorn delights and live laborious days ” was never a 
part of his creed, but emphatically the contrary ; and if with Gay 
he held that “life is a jest,” he at least made us sharers in much of 
his mirth, and his laughter was always good, honest, hearty laughter, 
that left no pain behind it. ‘ Many worse, better few than bright, 
broken Maginn,” declared Lockhart as he saw him laid in his grave, 
and there, with no stone to mark the place, “he rests among the 
dead.” 

P. A. SILLARD. 
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TRAITS IN THE LIFE OF A 
GREAT GERMAN LIBERAL: 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I. Louis BAMBERGER. 


HE reminiscences of Louis Bamberger are thrown together 
in an informal manner, and there is great charm in their 
discursive and unaffected style. 

In this paper I propose to skim the cream of the author’s personal 
social experiences, and to dwell chiefly on his description of the 
many interesting persons with whom he came in contact. 

He wrote his “ Memoirs” with many interruptions, sometimes 
at Berlin during rare leisure moments ; sometimes at Interlaken. 
A cheerful view of life, complete absence of prejudice, great earnest- 
ness, true sympathy for mankind, deep love of his country and of 
liberty, are the characteristics of his utterances. 

Bamberger’s childhood was passed at a time when the world was 
at peace, and only the short July revolution in Paris of 1830, when 
the boy was seven years old, and later that of Poland, disturbed the 
calm of the political atmosphere on the Continent. There were no 
railways at that time, and scarcely the beginnings of steamboat 
traffic. 

There was peace, too, in the religious world. The school at 
Mayence to which the boy Louis went had a Roman Catholic 
character, but there was no trace of enmity between the scholars of 
different confessions. 

Louis often helped his Roman Catholic schoolfellows, when they 
made their list for confession, to seek for more sins wherewith to fill 
it ; for the more they had to confess, the prouder they were. When 
the adult Louis wrote his recollections, there still rang in his ears 
the appeal of a schoolfellow: “Eh ! Bamberger, can’t you remind me 
of another sin?” 


! From ‘‘Erinnerungen von Ludwig Bamberger,” edited by Paul Nathan ; 
published by Reimer, Berlin, 
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On the breaking out of the revolution in Poland, the sympathies of 
the youths in Mayence were roused by their being asked to help in 
making lint for the wounded. Louis one day rushed into his 
mother’s room joyfully with the news that General Diebitsch Sabal- 
kanski had died of cholera, and immediately received a box on the 
_ ear as a reminder that one ought not to rejoice at a death, even that 
of a Russian officer. 

Together with his companions, Louis loved to watch the drilling 
of the Prussian recruits garrisoned at Mayence, but he felt highly 
indignant at the manner in which the young officers treated their 
men. By contrast the Austrian officers were kind and easy-going. 

At Louis’ school—to give an idea of the reading matter— 
the higher classes went through Klopstock’s “ Messiah” and Tiedge’s 
“ Urania.” 

Louis’ master had a French sister-in-law, who taught the boy to 
read the “ Henriade” and the “ Memoirs” of Victor Hugo’s father ; 
and also to hate Hudson Lowe, who, she said, had poisoned 
Napoleon I. 

Later on the boy became interested in the O’Connell agitation, 
and in the Parliamentary struggle in France. 

Becker’s “Song of the Rhine,” and Alfred de Musset’s response 
to that poem, foreshadowed the possibility of war, and the building 
of fortifications seemed to confirm the apprehension. 

In 1842 Bamberger went to the University of Giessen, and passed 
three terms in “ that horrid little nest.” He had an introduction to 
Moritz Carriére, under whose guidance mesmerism and clairvoyance 
were examined and rejected, philosophy studied, and disputes in 
law and property carried on with such vehemence that the students, 
during their walks, could be heard shouting long before they were 
seen. After one such dispute Louis was seized with spitting of 
blood, but a fellow-student comforted him by the remark, “ What 
does it matter whether you die sooner or later? ‘Time is nothing in 
itself ; it is only a point of view !” 

At that time Jacob Moleschott was Louis’ fellow-student. He 
helped to confirm the young man’s interest in philosophy and science. 
Darwin was not yet talked of, but at the students’ debating club 
the question of aut generatio equivoca aut omne vivum ex ovo used to 
be eagerly discussed. 

The light reading of the students consisted of the works of 
Eugéne Sue, Dumas, and Balzac, by whom the young men were 
fascinated. 

In 1844 Louis Bamberger went to Gottingen to prevare for his 
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examination. It was the coldest winter he had ever experienced. 
He and a friend shut themselves up in their warm room, and worked 
from 7 A.M. to noon, and again from 3 to 8 p.m. After that hour 
they spent their evenings in music and amusing literature. 

At the end of the term Louis passed his examination successfully, 
but was so little elated that when a friend called on him, the 
landlady, opening the door, told the visitor that Mr. Bamberger must 
certainly have been plucked, for he had come home quietly and said 
nothing. Louis had passed in law, and began legal practice at the 
Court of Appeal in Mayence, where, as was the rule, he was 
employed for six months. 

In the spring of 1847 he passed his Government examination 
with success, but could not hope for an official appointment, as in 
Hessen, then and later, no Jew could be employed in the service of 
the State. 

Besides this, Louis was much more inclined to study than to 
practise. He was especially interested in political economy, which at 
that time had the charm of a new branch of science ; and he also 
continued his philosophical studies. 

At the end of February he went to visit some friends at 
Heidelberg, and one day he heard his name called outside the 
window. Looking out, he saw a fellow-townsman, who cried, “ Only 
think! Paris is in revolution, and Louis Philippe has fled ! ” 

Louis was much excited, for he was full of a purely ideal 
enthusiasm for republicanism. 

Shortly after, he went to Strassburg as member of a deputation 
of students. On proceeding next day to Carlsruhe, they learned, on 
approaching that town, that a political agitation had broken out 
The following day, Louis returned to Mayence, where he attended 
many political meetings, and was witness of the torchlight pro- 
cessions and other festivities held there on March 8. His 
feelings, he relates, were divided between delight in the newly won 
freedom and interest in a young girl whom he took care of in the 
crowd, 

By this time Bamberger had turned to journalism, and an 
article in the “Mainzer Zeitung” published on March 1o and 
entitled “The French Revolution and the Feeling in Germany,” 
attracted great attention. His subsequent writings showed a gradual 
change in his opinions. 

Previous to the opening of the Frankfort Parliament, many 
political meetings took place, and the Democrats hired a spacious 
hall in an hotel. “Here,” writes Louis, “was erected a platform 
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painted black, red, and gold, and the new men made speeches. 
Robert Blum and others, I thought, spoke far too confidently of the 
future. I had had no intention of taking an active part in the pro- 
ceedings, for I was quite unknown ; but something the orators said 
suddenly roused my spirit of contradiction, and before I could 
reflect I was on my legs. I don’t remember what I said, but it was 
certainly violent in character, and excited the attention of the 
meeting. Quite unused to public speaking, and full of fiery 
conviction, a feeling came over me which I can only compare to a 
burning pain which flashed through my whole body. When I left 
the platform, a friend from Mayence, who had been standing close 
by, cried out in astonishment, ‘Is it you? I did not recognise you !’ 
so much had excitement and exertion transfigured my features.” 

This was Bamberger’s first public speech. The second time he 
spoke was at a public dinner. He tells us that he trembled with 
excitement, but that it never happened afterwards. He observes 
that the critical moment in public oratory is that before commencing. 
Once the first words are uttered, all disagreeable feeling is overcome. 
Without a certain accelerated circulation of the blood no really 
earnest speech can be delivered, especially in Parliament. Pleading 
before a court of law, he declares, or speaking at a public meeting, 
has no perils to be compared with the rocks ahead in the Parlia- 
mentary ocean. He remarks that he never succeeded in speaking 
from his carefully prepared notes. After the first few sentences he 
lost his patience, and forgot to look at them. Therefore ever after 
he contented himself with writing down, without order, a few dates 
and ideas. He fixed nothing in his mind beforehand except the 
beginning and end of his speech, for he considered it important to 
be as calm as possible at those particular moments, especially if the 
speech were likely to be long. ‘ Oratorical prudence,” he observes, 
“demands that the peroration, so important, should be left as little 
as possible to the spontaneous impulse of an overheated brain and 
fatigued body. Intervening moments may offer endless hindrances 
to preconceived utterances, but with a little tact the orator can 
easily slide again into the prefixed conclusion. 

“ Speaking in the open air,” continues our author, “is not so 
difficult to a man with a weak voice as might be thought. The pure 
air filling the lungs is an advantage far outweighing the convenience 
of an enclosed space, where the air is inevitably corrupted.” 

At an advanced age Bamberger was able to speak with comfort, 
and make himself heard, in the open air, even, as once happened, in 
the midst of a. snowstorm. 
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By April 16, 1848, Louis discovered that he had become popular 
in Mayence, and confesses that the fact did him good. His delight 
in speaking and writing, and witnessing the victory of his opinions, 
was as lively as his sense of personal success. From that time he 
was regarded as the principal representative of the party of freedom. 

His hair being of a red tinge, he was nicknamed “ the red Bam- 
berger,” and being also pale and thin, it was said that his extreme 
republicanism was only the result of a sickly physique which could 
not long endure. People frequently prophesied that he would die 
young. 

On May 5 he ceased to contribute to the “ Mainzer Zeitung.” 
At this time women were admitted to political meetings, and they 
proved both useful and ornamental. Mayence was celebrated for 
beautiful women, and a large contingent became enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the republican party. They appeared at meetings in 
handsome toilettes, and at the same timel their great earnestness 
gave dignity to the assembly. 

Excitement in Mayence reached its height on May 1, when fights 
took place, and the result was that the garrison was strengthened by 
an Austrio-Italian regiment. Louis had long had doubts as to the 
success of the whole movement, and wrote in that sense to the 
newspapers. Still, during the summer he and his friends strove to 
propagate the movement in the next province. On September 18 
he heard that a revolt had broken out at Frankfort, and on his way 
there was met by a friend who told him that a writ was out for his 
arrest. He therefore turned back, and renewed his contributions to 
the “ Mainzer Zeitung.” 

Not long after he was sent to Berlin to report on the sittings of 
the Democratic Congress. He had never been in Berlin, and found 
the city “empty and gloomy.” The sense of an approaching cata- 
strophe weighed on the spirits of the people. He describes the 
violent debates held at the Congress, and the principal personages 
present; on his return to Mayence he wrote five long articles on this 
totally fruitless affair. 

On November 1, the official notice of the execution of Robert 
Blum struck horror to the hearts of the Democrats. Never had Louis 
seen men so bitterly surprised and downcast; they would not believe 
it possible. Bamberger was often asked what would have become of 
Blum had he outlived that stormy epoch, and in this connection 
relates a conversation he had on the matter with Bismarck much 
later. It was at Versailles, when Lasker and party were opposing 
the far-reaching special rights it was proposed to accord to the 
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southern States, and especially to Bavaria, in the projected con- 
stitution of the German Empire. Bamberger had undertaken to 
negotiate between his Parliamentary friends and Bismarck. ‘On that 
day,” he relates, “ Bismarck was much excited by this opposition, 
the soul of which he knew was Lasker. ‘If Robert Blum were alive 
now,’ exclaimed the great Chancellor, ‘ most certainly he would be 
far more moderate than Lasker.’ ” 

At the end of 1848, Bamberger, in a leading article, alluded to a 
Russo-French alliance, and from the year 1849 there are numerous 
quotations in the book before us from his journalistic articles, which 
show the attempts to establish a German Empire, his own illusions 
with regard to the movement, and the definite refusal of Frederick 
William. 

Bamberger mentions the quarrels which then and ever after 
broke out in the German Liberal party, and which explain, as he 
remarks, the continual non-success of the Liberals. 

In May 1849 what was called the German Revolution reached 
the stage of “ galloping consumption,” and on the 11th of that month 
Bamberger published his last article, a report of the great meeting 
held two days previously, at which he had presided. A few days 
later he heard that, with several others, he had been indicted for 
high treason. 

In the next pages Louis relates the story of his first and only 
love. It was a beautiful cousin who captivated his affections, but 
not under the usual circumstances of a child-intimacy. Her parents 
were practically separated, and the mother, Louis’ maternal aunt, 
lived in Mayence, while the father lived at Alzey with their only 
child, a daughter. There was some mystery about the arrangement, 
and the father was regarded in the family as “a kind of wicked 
magician.” So it was only when the girl was fourteen years old that 
Louis first saw her, on the occasion of accompanying his aunt to 
Alzey to attempt a reconciliation between husband and wife. 

Two years later, when Louis was studying in Heidelberg, he 
heard that Miss Belmont (that was her name) had been sent to 
board at a farmhouse near Mannheim, and he took the opportunity 
of renewing the acquaintance. He found her transformed from a 
thin little child to a tall blooming girl with wonderful eyes. He fell 
in love with her, and frequently repeated his visits. He proposed 
and was accepted, but eight years passed before they were married ; 
eight years of struggle with harassing circumstances, under which the 
young girl suffered severely, tossed as she was between father and 
mother. ‘Our literary friends,” remarks Louis, “to whom my wife 
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later on described many episodes of her early life, urged her to write 
her story; how it was passed in the miserable abode of a poor 
peasant-musician, in a room shared in winter with a goat.” 

Meanwhile Louis was working hard, and in the intervals of his 
toil he corresponded regularly with his betrothed, describing his 
share in political events, sometimes in deep despondency, some- 
times in the intoxication of success. 

In November 1849 Miss Belmont came to Mayence, and the 
pair passed a happy three months, mixing politics and love-making. 
Then the daughter again left her mother and returned to her 
father, and now began a series of most melancholy letters, written, 
on Louis’ side, at dead of night after the day’s hard work. 

A long separation ensued when Louis went to London at the 
end of the year. He had passed the previous summer in Switzer- 
land, where he met with an old Heidelberg fellow-student, a colonel 
in the Swiss army. To him Louis confessed his embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and followed his advice to go and settle near him at 
Zurich. Louis took a modest lodging in the outskirts of the town, 
and the lovely mountain and lake scenery, seen for the first time, 
seemed to soothe and console him. During his life there he learned 
what hunger was, but afterwards looked back with envy at the 
experiences of that youthful period. He accompanied the painter 
Kaufmann and others on a tour in the mountains, and proved him- 
self an ardent climber, his light weight and great activity generally 
carrying him far in advance of his companions. The novelty 
of scene and climate made him forget all past troubles and 
future cares, and he was very happy. He met on the tour many 
German fugitives, one of whom said that he possessed only a single 
sock, which he changed every few hours from one foot to the other. 

Afterwards, Louis settled in Geneva with his friend Sitz, and 
there made the acquaintance of the Russian author, Alexander 
Herzen ; he who brought up his children to be atheists, but when his 
daughters arrived at a marriageable age caused them to be instructed 
in religion by a Protestant parson, in order that they might meet 
with no difficulties should they enter into matrimony. One of the 
younger girls being asked by the parson whether she had ever heard 
of Jesus Christ, answered, but meaning no irreverence, “Oh, yes ; 
papa says that Jesus was a gentleman.” These girls and their 
brother turned out well and were much respected. 

Through his friend, Moritz Hartmann, Louis became acquainted 
with the family of Prince Nicholas Trubetzkoy, whose daughter, 
Princess Catherine, a very interesting, warm-hearted girl, later on, 
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as Princess Oloff, charmed Bismarck at the time when he met 
Napoleon III. at Biarritz. There then commenced an “ elegant” 
flirtation between the already elderly diplomat and the lively young 
woman, which was continued afterwards at Paris. Louis also got to 
know George Herwegh, whose poems, “ Gedichte eines Lebendigen,” 
filled him with admiration. Herwegh was a very elegant, handsome 
man, with the smallest hands and feet. 

While in Geneva Louis conceived the idea of emigrating to 
America, but his meeting his old friend and relation, H. B. Oppen- 
heimer, altered his decision for the present. He went with him to 
Bern, and met there a number of interesting men, among whom 
Carl Vogt reigned supreme. As the summer drew to an end Louis 
again determined to go to America, but receiving the offer of a 
situation in London from his youngest brother, and England being 
on the road to America, he decided to accept it. 

He had some trouble about a passport, and was obliged to take 
a roundabout route through France, being forbidden at Besancon to 
go via Paris. At Besancon he had an amusing interview with the 
prefect, who, looking at him from head to foot, exclaimed: “ Vous 
avez donc renversé des gouvernements?” ‘Alas! Monsieur le 
Préfet,” replied Louis, ‘unfortunately not sufficiently !” 

The route through Paris being declared impossible, Louis went 
via Chalons and St. Quentin, whence he took the rail to Calais. 
There he was hospitably entertained by a newly made French friend, 
and for the first time in his life made acquaintance with the 
“comfortable, homely appearance of an open fireplace.” 

As reading for the journey Louis took with him the works of 
Bastiat, whom he learned to love, and of whom he says that, though 
modern political economists shrug their shoulders at the “shallow 
man,” Bastiat possessed more sense and wit than a dozen modern 
haughty exponents of social politics, who ride the high horse of 
sentimental ethics. 

Louis crossed the Channel and took up his abode with his 
brother at lodgings over an upholsterer’s shop in Osnaburgh Street, 
Regent’s Park. Their landlord was very uneasy at his new lodger’s 
hairy lips and chin, for beards and moustaches were then regarded 
in London with abhorrence. 

A friend of Louis once took some refugees to hire rooms at his 
own lodgings, but the landlord refused, saying he had none empty. 
Knowing that this was not true, his lodger asked the reason of his 
refusal. “Oh!” replied the landlord, ‘I like a clean face !’ 

Among the refugees in London, Bamberger liked Louis Blanc 
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the best. “He looked like a boy, with rosy cheeks and smooth 
black hair, a pretty but comic figure, and at the same time solemn 
and earnest.” An exact opposite was Ledru-Rollin, “a big stately 
man, who, staying in England only a few weeks, immediately wrote 
a voluminous book entitled ‘ De la décadence de l’Angleterre’!” 

Of Mazzini, whom he also met in London, Louis Bamberger says 
that only by the fire of his brilliant eyes did the small frail-looking 
patriot betray his immense energy. 

Louis was present at a long discussion on the revolutionising of 
Italy. The whole plan was ready in Mazzini’s mind ; even the con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical property was foreseen. Mazzini impressed 
Louis most favourably, and when the latter went to Belgium Mazzini 
gave him many letters of introduction. 

In less intimate circumstances the figures of Freiligrath, Kinkel, 
Carl Marx, and other refugees are seen in the pages of these recol- 
lections. And here is inserted a little anecdote. ‘‘ One day,” Louis 
relates, ‘‘I went to Madame Tussaud’s intending to see the cele- 
brated Chamber of Horrors. At the ticket office I was surprised to 
find the show closed, and asked the reason. ‘Oh!’ was the answer, 
‘you know that the Queen mother died yesterday, and in consequence 
all the waxworks are to be put into mourning. While this is done, 
the show is closed.’ As I had not much liking for sight-seeing,” 
concludes Bamberger, “I went away and never returned.” 

On the other hand, he was fond of visiting the courts of law 
and the House of Commons, where he once heard a long speech by 
Cobden, whose simple, transparent oratory afforded him extreme 
pleasure. He loved, too, to talk with the working classes, and one 
day an omnibus-driver, complaining of the high taxes, asked him 
whether he also did not think them excessive. 

Bamberger replied that he was a foreigner, and did not feel the 
effect. 

* Oh, sir,” remonstrated the driver, “how can you saythat? Do 
you not pay the taxes in everything you buy?” And Bamberger felt 
ashamed of his book-learned politics by comparison with the political 
maturity of the Jehu. 

Instead of turning to the practice of law, Louis had accepted a 
post in the banking-house of Bischoffsheim, and relates somewhat of 
its history. 

The heads of the firm were Louis’ uncles, the sons of his grand- 
mother, who had lost her husband in the plague following the 
disastrous retreat of the grande armée in 1813. The widowed 
grandmother, Madame Bischoffsheim, brought up her five children 
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with patriarchal severity. Her wise sayings were long quoted in the 
family. It was characteristic of her that she was so convinced of 
her maternal rights, that she attempted to exercise unlimited con- 
trol over even her married and long since independent sons. The 
eldest, the head of the large banking business, lived in Amsterdam. 
He determined to send his son to Paris to finish his education. 
Mentioning this intention to his mother, she declared herself entirely 
opposed to it, and said that if it were persisted in, she forbade her 
son ever to see her again. Nevertheless, the boy was sent to Paris, 
but all attempts of the father to reconcile his mother were fruitless. 
She lived on for fifteen years, and when on her death-bed still refused 
to allow her son, who was in the next room, to see her. She treated 
a daughter who had disobeyed her in like manner, and, in her will, 
forbade that daughter to wear mourning for her. In spite of this 
harshness, Madame Bischoffsheim used to shed tears over sentimental 
romances, but when she read the Memoirs of Las Casas and the 
description of St. Helena, she refused to be softened, and only said, 
“Tt served Napoleon right!” She was a self-sacrificing mother, 
and was venerated by her children. 

The story of the firm of Bischoffsheim, Goldschmidt, & 
Avigdor is told by our author, and we may glean some particulars. 
Avigdor was the son-in-law of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldschmidt, and 
had been taken into the firm to please that gentleman, but was 
pretty soon politely dismissed, for he proved to be more of a gay 
cavalier than a banker ; the one brilliant point in his life was a duel 
he had with Cavour at Nice, which resulted harmlessly. At=that 
time Cavour was a journalist. 

Avigdor met Louis Napoleon when the latter fled to London 
from Ham, and later on made use of this circumstance, during the 
Third Empire, to obtain the office of ambassador to Paris from the 
Republic of San Marino, with the title of Duke of Acqua, but he 
failed to distinguish himself in diplomacy. 

Louis describes how he toiled in the London bank from 9 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. He enjoyed the Sunday’s leisure, and employed it in 
literary work, contributing articles to a German paper published in 
Paris. In 1850 he accepted an offer to join a brother who had 
undertaken the direction of the Antwerp branch. On the way 
thither he met his betrothed at Ostend, and as both could now 
look forward to near union, it was a very happy meeting. 

Louis’ first experience of going “on ’Change” at Antwerp made 
a very disagreeable impression on him, and both then and afterwards 
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he could never’ reconcile himself to the shouting, tumult, and 
rudeness of the scene. 

At that time his firm. made use of a pigeon-post, for the day of 
telegraphs was only just beginning to dawn. The fogs so frequent 
in the Netherlands were the pigeons’ greatest enemies, but this was 
compensated by the fact that only a few firms employed the pigeon- 
post, and therefore had the priority of news. Just at that time 
Reuter’s telegraphic agency was opened, and its story is told. This 
service commenced on March ‘15, 1851, on which day the first direct 
messages were sent to Berlin and Vienna. 

Louis declares the years he spent at Antwerp, from 1850 to 1852, 
to have been the dreariest of his life. He felt terribly lonely, lost his 
appetite, and experienced strange attacks of debility. His betrothed 
also led a wretched life with her father at Alzey, and was quite out 
of health. Their correspondence expressed their misery. ‘ During 
the course of my life,” remarks Bamberger in this connection, “ I 
have become more and more convinced that cheerfulness is one ot 
the greatest blessings, and I now find it difficult, while reading the 
old letters, to realise the melancholy of those days.” 

His experience in London and Antwerp convinced Louis that he 
had no talent for business, and he disliked it especially when it 
absorbed his time so as to leave no leisure for intellectual work. At 
Antwerp he lived the life of a student with limited means. His 
lodgings, with extras such as light and fire, only cost him 25 francs 
a month. “Life here means work,” he wrote to Miss Belmont; 
“from g to 3 office, from 3 to 4 on ’Change ;: then dinner, and office 
again from 6 to 8 or g o'clock. I fear all this will result in short 
Jetters. What delightful idling by comparison is a learned pro- 
fession! But do not pity your faithful business man 

“ Louis.” 
«+ In 1851, Bamberger went to Rotterdam to establish a branch 
house. It was a very modest beginning. His maternal uncle lent 
him a small capital, and his father shared in the new venture to the 
limited extent of 5,000 guilders. The house of Bischoffsheim also 
took some part, and the firm of Louis A. Bamberger & Co. was created. 
‘Its representative had to take a furnished lodging of a very modest 
kind. He had a bedroom, parlour, and office on the first story of 
a house, and the entrance to the office was through the shop of a 
hairdresser on the ground floor: In this way Louis Bamberger made 
his entry into 4a haute finance. His sense of the comic won the 
wictory over the mediocrity of the situation. He had’ just arrived in 
his apartment and was sitting on his unpacked trunk, when the clock 
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of a neighbouring church chimed the hour of three, and similar 
chimes ever after awakened the feelings of that day. 

.. Bamberger took a great interest in Holland, and in the spirit of 
its inhabitants. The total separation existing between Jews and 
Christians. was very disagreeable to. him. His stay in England and 
Belgium had caused him to forget the social meaning of confessional 
differences. Still there was no trace in Holland of race-hatred, and 
no envy, for there were many rich Christians and many poor: Jewsin 
the land. Nor could the separation be attributed to vulgarity-in the 
Jews ; for though the German-Polish. contingent was on.a very low 
stage of education, the Portuguese Jews were highly cultured and 
did honour to their noble names.. The separation .was the more 
striking because the Dutch law gave.not only equal rights, but Jews 
could also fill civil and military posts of importance. The Minister 
of Justice was a Jew, and there were many. Jewish officers in the army. 
The explanation of the difference lay in the extreme piety of each 
party; Protestants and Jews were.so completely identified with 
their own religious convictions, that it seemed quite natural to 
confine themselves to their several camps. But the word anii- 
semitism had not been invented. 

Louis’ greatest comfort at all times was literature. He reckons 
his reading of Gutzkow’s nine volumes, “ Die Ritter vom Geist,” to 
have been one of the most delightful employments of his leisure at 
this time. ‘ Books,” he remarks, “ cannot make a man happy, but 
they can and do give him many happy hours and days.” 

He took great pleasure in the Dutch picture-galleries and 
concerts, and fully appreciated the peculiar charm of the Dutch 
scenery. He was delighted above all with a river trip in a Zvrek- 
schuit, Having gone to Maestricht on business, he took a fancy to 
go to Liittich by river. ‘“ The quiet gliding along on. the smooth 
water in the peaceful landscape,” he says, “had a wonderfully 
soothing effect. Except the small crew and myself, no one was on 
board but a German workman. I had an interesting book to read. 
At every village the driver of the horse which dragged us stopped to 
drink schnapps, and I was sorry when we reached Liittich.” 

Bamberger now began to make preparations for his wedding, and 
took a small house. He imparted his intention of immediate 
marriage to his future father-in-law, though convinced that he would 
receive a denial, which was actually the case. But as Miss Belmont 
was of age, her father’s consent was not legally necessary. However, 
the lovers had still to wait three months for the completion of 
formalities. Mr. Belmont gave his only child no dowry but a curse. 
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As Bamberger was an exile, there were also difficulties on that 
account, but finally, on May 5, 1852, the wedding took place very 
quietly at Rotterdam, in the presence of a very few friends and 
relations. 

Bamberger’s new happiness was increased by news which came 
from his brother in Paris on the following July 8. He was offered 
an advantageous situation in the branch firm in the French capital. 
He showed the letter to his young wife, remarking that the offer must 
be considered. 

“‘There is nothing to consider,” she cried ; “we must seize hold 
of it at once !” 

She was delighted at the prospect of a change from Holland, a 
country she disliked. By the middle of August everything was 
settled, but there was still some trouble in procuring a passport for 
the political refugee. Finally-it was managed by influential friends 
that Bamberger should go to Paris ostensibly as an official messenger 
bearing despatches (which consisted of a mock parcel containing a 
brick) to General Fayel, the then Dutch Ambassador at Paris. 


LILY WOLFFSOHN. 
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LOVE. 


Ir love were a dream that is over and gone 
When the sleeper awakes from his sleep, 
O well might the rosy blush of the dawn 
Be stain’d with tears, and pale and wan 
The world might. weep ! 


More sad than a bird in its covert bare, 
A moss-grown grave, a stagnant stream, 
This world would be, and we should wear 
The thorns that bind the brows of care, 
If love were a dream ! 


ROBERT BIRKMYRE, 
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TABLE TALK. 


M. RENAN ON THE FATE OF BOOKS. 


" RNEST RENAN said one evening in a conversation among 
friends: ‘Fifty years hence no one will open a book.’” 
This astoundingly pessimistic assertion I take from an article on “ The 
Evolution of Contemporary French Literature,” sent to the Fort- 
nightly Review by my brilliant friend Octave Uzanne, to whose con- 
tributions to “contemporary French literature” I have more than 
once drawn the attention of my readers. The view contained in 
this utterance does not win M. Uzanne’s plenary acceptance, 
though he states that a few far-seeing minds, including Edmond de 
Goncourt, were able on hearing the expression to estimate the 
amount of truth contained in “this hint as to the future.” He 
(M. Uzanne) adds the statements, in part corroborative, that the book 
in France “is passing through an acute crisis,” and that “ literature, 
too, is dying.” I yield to few in my admiration for the great critic 
and philologist whose posthumous honours, like those he received 
during his lifetime, have been the cause of many hostile manifesta- 
tions, and I recognise the value of so much adhesion as is furnished 
by M. Uzanne. I decline, however, to accept the statement in 
anything like its full sense, or to be frightened by the prospect held 
out. Renan’s utterance belongs to 1888. “Had we but world 
enough and time,” to quote Andrew Marvell, and in addition the 
opportunity to institute a comparison, I would bet (excuse the 
phrase) that in 1938—that is, at the close of the period named—there 
will be far more books opened than there were at the time when 
Renan spoke. I am not myself dealing specially with France, but 
I should not mind being limited to that country, concerning which 
Renan and M. Uzanne naturally know infinitely more than myself. 


CHANGE IN THE READING PUBLIC. 


HERE is some justification for the fear that a very large 
portion of men’s reading will be diverted from books to 
periodicals. A movement to some extent in that direction has been 
in progress for centuries. The huge folios which were the delight 
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of the Renaissance scholar gave way to quartos, which in their tutn 
were abandoned for octavos and duodecimos, and so on, until we 
reach the exquisite little volumes such as the Virgintbus Puerisque 
of Stevenson, mentioned previously, which can be slipped into the 
pocket of one bent on ramble or travel, without forming any percep- 
tible addition to the weight to be carried. Such, moreover, is the 
perfection to which typography has attained that a book such as I 
mention is legible—more legible, indeed, than others thrice its size, 
Sixpenny editions of novels which may be read and thrown away, as 
Buonaparte used to throw away the volumes he read on his journeys 
and sometimes cut open with his fingers, find their admirers, who, of 
course, are scarcely to be regarded as genuine book-lovers ; and there 
is a large—perhaps an increasing—class which for railway reading 
will never go beyond a trivial paper such as, horresco referens, the 
Pink ’Un. Those, however, who purchase these things have not 
previously entered into the category of readers. At their best they 
are descendants of the squires whose libraries used to consist of a 
Bible, a treatise on farriery, and a set of the Racing Calendar. 
Reviews, quarterly or monthly, have a place in literature, and serve a 
distinct purpose, though the scholar will not be content with such, 
except in the case of matters of temporary interest or writers of 
subordinate rank. There was never, surely, a cultivated man who 
would accept as adequate to his requirements a review article on 
Shakespeare, Bacon, or any master of thought. 


Wuat WorxkinG MEN READ. 


~EW men belonging to the operative classes read books ; and 
such as do, choose rather works of solid and practical informa- 

tion than the masterpieces of literature. I gave once to the most 
sensible, well-informed, and in every way trustworthy workman I ever 
employed, an edition of Shakespeare in several volumes—it was one 
of Knight’s editions, which at that time stood well in general estima- 
tion—and am bound to say that my gift evoked no display whatever 
of gratitude. This has always been so, and there is no falling-off 
in recent years—rather the reverse. At the same time, there are 
wonderful exceptions to the rule in working-class readers. The 
man best acquainted with Tudor literature I have ever met was at 
one time a private soldier, and is now in a station not far superior. 
It is mentioned that one of the officers of the regiment in which 
Coleridge was at one time a soldier found him studying A®schylus 
in the original. In like fashion an officer in a West India 
regiment might have found one under his command studying 
Chapman or Marston. Such cases are naturally few, but that I 
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mention is not unique. The other day a vendor of toys in the 
- street was reading Haze/l’s Annual, and, what I think far more 
remarkable, the coachman on a private carriage drawn up in the 
street was deep in the study of Tennyson. 


MEN WILL CONTINUE TO READ Books. 


THINK, then, the fear that men will either in thirty-seven years, 
which is about the span left of the fifty years mentioned by 
Renan, or in any period whatever, cease to read books may be dis- 
missed as visionary. Not even a revolution in modes of thought, 
speech, and study, were one conceivable, could, I think, work 
such a change. Invention may possibly dry up as regards pure 
fiction—it seems already to be doing so as regards the highest 
class of drama—and the taste for novels may be impaired or lost. 
There will never be a time, however, when the scholar will cease to 
read the Odyssey or the -2£neid, or give up the pocket edition of 
Horace, Tacitus, or it may be even Lucian, though I am not sure 
that a pocket edition of the last-named writer exists. I am confining 
myself to the Classics, but I might just as well cite the Divine 
Comedy ; Pantagruel; Hamlet; or Atalanta in Calydon. The range 
I offer, it is seen, is wide. There are nowa hundred readers of Dante 
where a generation ago there was but one. Editions of favourite 
writers multiply, and the purchasers of these will supply a fair per- 
centage of readers. In dismissing the subject I will venture to 
quote lines about books from the Eider Brother of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, act i. scene 2. Those already familiar with them will 
pardon their repetition. Rebuked for his love of books Charles, 
the elder brother, says : 
Give me leave 
To enjoy myself; that place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels ; 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues. Can I then 
Part with such constant pleasures, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities? No, be it your care 
To augment your heap of wealth ; it shall be mine 
To increase in knowledge. Lights there, for my study ! 


If this be a heresy, there are those who will maintain it in face of 
pessimistic prediction. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











